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she 
HE MARRIAGE OF 


The marriage of the Shah of Iran and Miss Farah Dibah took place in Teheran 

on December 21 amid all the traditional splendour of the Persian Court. The 

religious ceremony—followed by a reception for a thousand guests in the 

vening in the Old Palace of Golestan, where the famous Peacock Throne is 

joused—was indeed remarkable for its blending of ancient tradition with 
the magnificence that befits a State occasion. 


THE SHAH OF a AND MISS FARAH DIBAH: THE ROYAL PAIR LEAVING 
GOLESTAN PALACE AFTER THEIR WEDDING BANQUET. 


| 


THE IVORY ROOM OF THE 


a Dior wedding gown of pearl grey satin, and a diamond-studded tiara, 
repeated with the Shah lines from the Koran. Long pieces of bread with 
blessings inscribed upon them, and bowls of rosewater and coins symbolised 
the Divine blessing. The Royal pair will spend the honeymoon by the Caspian 
Sea. On'page 9 we illustrate some of the colourful scenes from the ceremony 
And subsequent reception. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Caneda, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered ot the G.P.O. @s @ newspaper.) 
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ITH this issue the man who has been 
responsible for the quality and standard of 
this journal since the start of the century has 
completed his sixtieth year as Editor of The 
Illustrated London News. It is a wonderful 
record. Sir Bruce Ingram began to edit the paper 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, and is still, with 
unchanged powers of skill and judgment, editing 
it to-day. He has guided its fortunes under six 
Sovereigns, five of whose accession to the throne 
he has celebrated in its pages. I doubt if there is 
any parallel to such a record in the annals of 
journalism. It would be a remarkable one if 
Sir Bruce Ingram struck those who serve under 
him as an old man; what is so extraordinary to 
anyone who knows him is the freshness, or, rather, 
timelessness, of his attitude towards the events 
of the world he lives in and which, through this 
journal, he illuminates and illustrates. The 
present writer has been a regular contributor to 
The Illustrated London News for twenty-four years 
and an occasional one for nearly thirty, but even 
when that long association started, 
Sir Bruce had already ..guided its 
fortunes for more than thirty.years. 
He began his career as the youngest 
editor in Great Britain; he is now the 
oldest. But, though he has accumulated 
and gained an immense wealth of 
experience in the profession to which 
he dedicated himself, it seems to me— 
turning over the back issues of this 
journal, week after week and year 
after year through that long procession 
of time—that the quality of his 
editorship has remained throughout 
a constant factor. From the start of 
the century to the present day, while 
reflecting a world whose changes have 
been revolutionary and bewildering, 
The Illustrated London News has main- 
tained unchanging standards. It has 
presented the truth of the passing hour 
and presented it with balance, good 
sense and moderation, and by the light 
of traditions which are not of the hour 
alone but of the ages; it has avoided 
vulgarity, sensationalism and every- 
thing that could needlessly wound and offend ; and it 
has given a picture of this country, its character, 
temper and achievements, that no other journal, 
not even The Times, has over the years surpassed 
or, in my opinion, equalled. I know of no con- 
temporary record of, say, the First or Second 
World War, or of any great event in British 
history during the past sixty years, which so well 
communicates the actuality and atmosphere of 
the vanished moment as the pictorial and brief 
accompanying letterpress presentation in The 
Illustrated London News. 1 remember well how 
some years ago, when I had to write a series of 
articles on the Battle of Britain and after I had 
painfully accumulated a great mass of material 
from which, somehow, the living spirit of the 
hour was lacking, the issues of The Illustrated 
London News made the whole event live again 
just as it had lived at the time; without exaggera- 
tion or hysteria they recalled for me what our 
country was really like in that stark testing-time 
of her fortunes; what it felt like to be alive then; 
what the men who wrought and strove and 
endured for her, when her courage and constancy 
saved the world, looked like and were. 

All this accuracy and disciplined sensitivity of 
presentation The Illustrated London News owes, 
and has owed for three-score years, to this quiet, 
unobtrusive, hard-working and inherently patriotic 
and public-spirited editor, who has so brilliantly 
maintained, adapted to a changing world, and 
improved upon, the great tradition which his 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


grandfather and father had given to The Illustrated 
London News in the first half of its history during 
the long Victorian era. It has been a magnificent 
achievement and yet, until comparatively recently, 
scarcely anyone outside those who worked 
for and knew Sir Bruce personally has realised 
to whom it was due. There is no facet of the 
paper’s many-sided activities, from the choice of 
its contributors to the selection, from the in- 
numerable photographs that pour imto its office 
weekly from every part of the globe, of the 
pictures which together give a balanced summary 
of the week’s events, that Sir Bruce has not 
personally supervised from the moment when he 
took over the editorial chair shortly before Queen 
Victoria's death until the ‘present day. Consider 
the immense range of history which this great 
and prolonged editorship has covered !—the Boer 
War; the 1906 Election; the political battles over 
Home Rule, the Parliament Bill, and Women's 
Suffrage; the First World War; the revolutionary 
events in the world and this country that followed 





FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” FOR JANUARY 6, 1900, THE FIRST 
ISSUE TO BE EDITED BY SIR BRUCE INGRAM: THE SCENE SHOWING GENERAL 
SIR GEORGE WHITE’S HEADQUARTERS IN LADYSMITH, THEN IN A STATE 
OF SIEGE BY THE BOERS. 


it; the General Strike; the rise of Labour to 
power; the Great Depression of the ’thirties; the 
General Election of 1931; the rise of Hitler and 
the battle of the totalitarian ideologies; the Second 
World War, and all that has happened since. 
Even before he assumed the editorship of The 
Illustrated London News just before his twenty- 
third birthday, Bruce Ingram had produced its 
“Special Record Number of the Transvaal War ”’ 
—an unparalleled success, even then, in that 
journal’s long history of popular success. Since 
then he has edited special numbers illustrating and 
recording the death and funeral of Queen Victoria, 
the Coronation of King Edward VII, the death 
of that Sovereign, the Coronation of King 
George V and, later, his Silver Jubilee, and death 
and funeral; the Coronations both of her present 
Majesty and of her father, King George VI, and 
the Eightieth Birthday of Sir Winston Churchill. 
In all this, and in every one of the 3115 weekly 
issues produced under his editorship, Sir Bruce 
has sought to give an accurate historical record of 
the chief contemporary occurrences, not only in 
Great Britain but throughout the globe, thus 
forming a continuous history in the universal 
language of illustration intelligible to the peoples 
of every land, whether they know the English 
language or not, and which forms a link with all 
the countries of the Commonwealth and makes 
familiar to men and women all the world over the 
British standards of morality and justice. During 
both World Wars, because of its consistently high 





level of presentation and its world-wide prestige 
The Illustrated’ London News was used by the 
Government as the chief Press organ for making 
known overseas the quality of Britain’s and the 
Commonwealth’s war work and contribution to 
victory. At the end of the first war, Sir Bruce’s 
deputy and assistant—who under his general 
supervision edited the paper during his absence 
on military service—was awarded the C.B.E. as 
a recognition of this national service. 

During his editorship Sir Bruce has made 
The Ilinstrated London News a recognised medium 
for presenting in popular form great achievements 
and discoveries in the Arts, Natural Science and 
Archzxology—all personal interests of his own, 
which he has used this journal as a medium for 
communicating to others. In illustrating these he 
is particularly proud that, through his foresight 
and patience in experiment, he caused the photo- 
gravure process—first used in The Illustrated 
London News in 1912—and, later, colour gravure 
to be introduced into general use in illustrated 
journalism. i 

Bruce Ingram’s service to the 
Arts has not been confined to editing 
this journal. Probably the greatest 
living collector of 17th-century mari- 
time pictures and the possessor of one 
of the finest collections of 16th- and 
17th-century Dutch and Flemish 
drawings in the world, he has pre- 
sented to the National Maritime 
Museum more than 700 drawings of 
the two great marine artists, the Van 
de Veldes. Many British galleries 
and museums have been enriched by 
the beautiful things which by his skill 
as a collector he has discovered and 
accumulated: pictures in the Queen's 
House at Greenwich and in_ the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, embroideries 
in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh; Bushell’s bust of Charles I1 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, the lovely 13th-century stained- 
glass window, which for long was 
on view at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and which he has now given 
to the chapel of his old school, Winchester, 
all testify to this selfless connoisseur’s public 
spirit and generosity. He is Honorary Keeper of 
Drawings at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
Vice-President and Art Adviser of the Nat‘onal 
Maritime Museum, and a member of the Council 
of the Navy Records Society. 

All this is symptomatic of the man and of his 
love of his country. During the Second World 
War, during which he never missed a day at the 
office even at the height of the blitz, he initiatec 
and presented to the nation the beautiful Roll o1 
Honour in the Battle of Britain Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey which was opened by King 
George VI when he inaugurated the Battle of 
Britain Memorial. During the First World War, 
when in his fortieth year, he gained for his services 
in the field an M.C., three Mentions in Despatches 
and a Military O.B.E. He has never sought 
honours and publicity, but in a world in which 
success and fame so often go to those who push 
themselves forward, it is pleasant to record that 
this most modest of men—a gentle and generous 
humanist and lover of men and animals—has had 
his services to his country and mankind recognised. 
In 1950, to his surprise, King George VI conferred 
on him the award of knighthood, and the French 
Government, the Legion of Honour. To those 
who serve and work with him and know his good 
ness, generosity and unswerving devotion to duty 
and the service of his fellow-men, no recognition 
for such a life’s work as his could seem too great. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


T is an unwritten rule in the Editorial profession in the 
United Kingdom that an Editor of a National paper shall 
remain as far as possible anonymous in that his name does not 
appear anywhere in the pages of the newspaper or periodical of 
his production. However, in my case I have (with reluctance) 
been persuaded to break this rule in the present circumstances. 
To-day’s issue marks the completion of my sixty years’ occu- 
pation of the Editorial Chair of “The Illustrated London 
News,’’ which I understand is a record for a continuity of service 
in that capacity—at least of a paper of National, or rather 
International, importance. 

I have been told that I should introduce myself to all of you 
who have supported the paper for so long, and you must forgive 
me if you consider that I have been ill-advised in publishing 
the photograph shown above. 

It was in 1900 that I first accepted the responsibility for the 
contents of what must be considered the most important 
chronicle of our times, and I must ask you—those of you who 
are old enough to remember, as well as those who are younger 
but can imagine what the world was like then—to take your 
mind back to the beginning of what were to be the most im- 
portant years in the history of Great Britain and the rest of 
the world. 

In 1900, Victoria was still alive, with but one year more to 
live, and, though we had the tribulations and anxieties of the 
Boer War to exercise our minds, there was, on the whole, a 
tranquil spirit throughout the nation. 

The picture of Great Britain at the beginning of the century 
is difficult for even those who lived in it to realise. 

In 1900 all conveyances with few exceptions were horse- 
drawn, the Wright brothers were experimenting with gliders 
only, radio communication was in an embryo state and crystal 
sets only came into use im 1906. Television was non-existent 
and its service did not come into use till 1936. The cinema 
was in the experimental stage and sound films did not come into 
use till 1928. The atom was not successfully split by Rutherford 
till 1919, with consequences that you appreciate without any 
elaboration on my part. 


I mention this to give you an idea of what the world was 
like when I started to chronicle the events that have helped to 
make up our present age. 

And now I want to take this opportunity to express my grati- 
tude to you, our readers all over the world, for your loyal sup- 
port and for the encouragement of your appreciation of our 
efforts. Evidences of your affection for the paper are given by 
the thousands of unsolicited letters I have received expressing 
admiration of the contents and of the presentation of them. 
Many of the letters are spiced with mild criticism and sugges- 
tions, some valuable and some that it is impossible to carry out, 
but in all cases showing their deep interest in “‘ The Illustrated 
London News,’’ and I want to assure you that I am, in a sense, 
at your service. 

My thanks are due to all those—the most eminent in their 
special branch of Archzology, Engineering, Architecture, 
Astronomy, Art, Literature, Natural History, Geology, Biology — 
who have, without stint, assisted us to ensure the accuracy that 
is the pride of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.”’ They have in 
every case been more than helpful out of respect, I am confident, 
for the pioneer of Illustrated Journalism which has existed for 
118 years. I could not be more grateful and I welcome this 
chance of expressing my thanks. 

Last, but not least, I extend my recognition of the debt I 
owe to the comparatively small staff, past and present, who have 
with their unremitting labours rendered it possible for me to 
maintain the great reputation of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News " 
as the most accurate and interesting record of events all over the 
world. No words of mine can adequately express my feeling of 
obligation to them for their ever-loyal services. 

And now to end this message to you. I want to assure you 
that in the years to come the principles that have made “ The 
Illustrated London News "’ the great paper it is in the estimation 
of the whole world will be maintained and that it will continue 
to be as the Editors of our great contemporary, “ Life,”’ have so 
aptly described it ‘“‘ That Beacon which sheds its light around 


the World.” 
BRUCE S. INGRAM, Editor. 


i Photograph by Mark Kauffman. Reproduced by courtesy of “ Life.” 








RESIDENT EISENHOWER, in 
the course of his widespread tour, 
reached Madrid on December 21. Of 
all the N.A.T.O. countries, the United 
States is in the closest association with 


Spain. No other President has ever 
visited the country in his official 
position. He was given a reception of 


high magnificence. His arrival was 

indeed a great moment for General Franco, since 
his visitor was not only the first President of the 
United States but the first national leader of the 
West to come to Madrid for political discussion 
and the President of the United States in effect 
combines his office with that of Prime Minister 
Moreover, the visit has come at a time when 
General Franco is faced with more outspoken 
opposition, though not necessarily stronger, than 
at any time since he fully established his régime. 


The inclusion of Spain on the itinerary of 
President Eisenhower has been widely condemned 
not only by socialists but by much opinion which 
might be described as liberal. The critics com- 
plained that support was being carried by the 
leader of the greatest of democracies to an authori- 
tarian Government just at the moment when it 
showed signs of becoming weakened from within. 
Whether or not the power of.General Franco has, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
WHERE SPAIN STANDS TO-DAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


wages do not keep pace with it, but part of it is 
also influenced by left-wing political ideas. The 
restless young represent all shades of opinion 
The main goals may, however, fairly be said te be, 
for Royalists, restoration of the monarchy; for 
labour, a better reward; for the young, more 
freedom; for the left-wing, revolution. 


The chief material failure has been in the field 
of finance. Many thought that the inflow of 
American money, combined with that of the 
swiftly and admirably organised tourist traffic, 
would have brought about a notable improvement, 
but this has not been the case. Enormous efforts 
have been madc to keep prices stable, but price 
levels are not at the command of dictators any 
more than of the finance ministers of democratic 
states, unless they conform to certain economic 
laws, which both are as a rule equally loathe 
to do. It has now become clear that a radical 
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affairs who has not been surprised that 
the solution has not yet been made 
public. It is a difficult problem, 
involving not only the abstract powers 
of the throne under an amended consti 

tution, but the more practical question 
of how far the throne would be able to 
exercise them, as well as that of whether 
the new régime might hope to survive 
the storms which would blow about it if the 
monarchy assumed a modern pattern. 


On the other hand, there has been a lot of time 
in which to solve it. The Prince has grown up 
and will soon have completed his education. His 
father has not withdrawn his claim to the throne, 
but it is universally assumed that the son has 
been chosen for the task of reviving the monarchy, 
largely on the ground that he has been brought up 
as a Spaniard, whereas his father has spent so many 
years as an exile on foreign soil. Yet the decision has 
been rather indicated than announced. There has 
been no reason lately to suppose that it will be clari- 
fied in the very near future, but General Franco is 
given to unexpected policies, and the negatively 
unexpected might be replaced by the positive. 


All the issues briefly examined are inter- 
mingled. The growing unrest of the country, the 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN SPAIN ON DECEMBER 21, WAVING TO THE CROWDS AS HE DROVE THROUGH MADRID WITH GENERAL FRANCO. 


President Eisenhower arrived in Madrid on December 21 for the 
long tour. Spectacular decorations had been prepared for his visit. He was entertained 


in fact, been weakened cannot at present be deter- 
mined. It does, however, appear inconsistent to 
attempt to put Spain into a spécidl category, to 
treat her as a pariah among natiens, while erecting 
no moral sanctions against others against which 
similar criticism could be put forward 


For example, though it would be hard to 
decide whether at this moment Spain or Turkey is 
governed the more autocratically, because the 
political machinery is different, it can hardly be 
denied that Turkey has of late moved forward in 
the direction of autocracy, whereas Spain has not 
No serious objections were made when the American 
President visited Turkey, just as there have been 
no serious suggestions that that«country has 
ceased to qualify for inclusion in N.A.T.O. The 
sincerity of the moderates who objected to the 
inclusion of Spain in President Eisenhower's tour 
cannot be questioned, but there are no signs in 
the United States or in this country of public 
opinion in general being involved in protests. 


There are four elements in Spain which have 
shown increasing restlessness over the last two or 
three years: Royalists, labour, the young and 
especially students, and, of course, the jeft wing, 
which clings to the ideal of the Civil War 
Socialists, Communists, and such remnants of the 
old Anarchists as may survive. There is some over 
lapping: for instance, labour is mainly concerned 
by the rise in the cost of living and the fact that 





ultimate visit of his 


reorganisation of Spain’s economy is needed and 
that American advice will be accepted. The results 
are not likely to appear for some time to come. 


The Royalists are deeply disappointed. The 
majority of them were convinced that the problem 
of the restoration would have been solved by this 
time, but, if it has been, it is only in the mind of 
General Franco. There can seldom have been a 
statesman who has kept his own counsel more 
consistently. Time after time it has been pre- 
dicted that he was on the point of making every- 
thing clear. I once, in my innocence, gave the 
date, on some good Spanish advice. But my 
honest adviser was wrong.” The speech came, but 
its contribution to greater clarity was minute. 
Some of General Franco’s enemies declare that he 
has become so accustomed to the taste of power 
that he cannot do without it, but there are certainly 
other causes for his reticefite. 


One of them concerns a question asked by 
many Spaniards, including many who are monar- 
chist in sympathy: how far is Spain prepared for 
a monarchy and to what extent could a restored 
monarchy be liberal and yet enjoy a good prospect 
of survival? It is assuredly hard to answer 
because Spaniards themselves recognise clearly 
the extremist vein in the Spanish body politic. 
Perhaps, as I have said, General Franco has 
answered the question to his own satisfaction, 
but there can hardly be a student of Spanish 


at a gala banquet by General Franco with whom he had talks on 
Spain and the United States. The next day he left Spain for his visit to Casablanca. 


oblems affecting 


demands of labour, the aspirations of youth, 
underground resistance, the disappointment of the 
monarchists and their impatience with delay, the 
lag in economic reform, all exercise some influence 
on each other. If we ask to what extent the future 
is ascertainable, the only answer must be that 
little can be discerned. The influence and aid of 
the United States make it probable that material 
conditions will improve, and though that country 
has sometimes shown signs of unfriendliness to 
Royal institutions, there has been no hint of such 
tendencies in this case. One important factor is the 
age of General Franco. He was young for his rank 
when the Civil War began; he is not young now. 


So Spain has not emerged from what everyone 
has long realised to be an age of transition. The 
next phase might be one of progress or chaos. On 
the whole the prospects are fairly hopeful, but it 
must be recognised that the accession of a young 
king to the throne would be the signal for a con- 
certed attempt to smash him and the constitution 
framed for him before he had consolidated his 
position. Many would be prepared to try their 
luck who would not venture on a bout with 
Franco. But just because it is unlikely that there 
will be another Franco as regards type, and certain 
that there cannot be one of equal calibre, it seems 
to many uncommitted outside observers that, if 
the present Franco wants what they think he 
wants, he would be wise to take further steps 
without delay 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SHAKING HANDS WITH PRESIDENT 
GRONCHI OF ITALY DURING HIS STAY IN ROME WHICH LASTED 
FROM DECEMBER 4 TO 6. 


TWO SOLDIERS: THE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL AYUB KHAN, 
THE PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN, STANDING TO ATTENTION 
DURING THE SALUTE ON DECEMBER 7. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WITH THE SHAH OF IRAN, WITH WHOM 
HE HAD TALKS AND LUNCH DURING HIS SHORT VISIT TO 
TEHERAN ON DECEMBER 14. 


WITH GENERAL DE GAULLE, HIS HOST IN PARIS DURING THE 
WESTERN SUMMIT MEETING: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AT THE 


BLYSEE PALACE. 


Continued.] of the tour, namely India and the Western Summit Meeting 
in Paris, which came towards the end of his travels. 
with President de Gaulle, Mr. Macmillan and Dr. Adenauer, and agreement was 

‘ 
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NOT EVEN JULES VERNE 
PREDICTED THIS: PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER’S VISIT TO 
ELEVEN HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENT IN 19 DAYS. 


Jules Verne was very successful in predicting future 
wonders but even he never guessed that one day a 
President of the United States would be able to meet 
eleven Heads of Government in their own countries 
in nineteen days. It would be a great achievement 
for a younger man in better health than President 
Eisenhower is known to enjoy. He has stood up 
magnificently to the strain of countless crowds and 
intense conversations in quickly changing situations 
and surroundings. Also he had to reserve his 
strength for the difficult occasions (Continued below. 
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JUST AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN KABUL: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
WITH THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN DURING HIS SHORT VISIT 
ON DECEMBER 9. 


HAVING A CONFIDENCE IMPARTED TO HIM BY THE GREEK PRIME 
MINISTER, MR. KARAMANLIS: THE PRESIDENT DURING A DRIVE 
THROUGH ATHENS. 


THE PRESIDENT RECEIVING A CORDIAL FAREWELL 


TO SPAM, THE FIRST BY A U5. .PRESIDENT. 


In Paris he met 


FROM 
GENERAL FRANCO IN MADRID AT THE END OF HIS VISIT 


WITH THE PRESIDENT OF TURKEY ON HIS ARRIVAL IN ANKARA 
ON DECEMBER 6: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WAVING HIS HAT 
TO SPECTATORS. 


WITH MR. NEHRU IN NEW DELHI: THE PRESIDENT, WHO WAS 
GIVEN AN OVERPOWERINGLY ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME BY THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


A CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT OF TUNISIA, M. BOUR- 


GUIBA. THIS WAS HIS LAST ENGAGEMENT 
WESTERN SUMMIT MEETING. 


BEFORE THE 


IN MOROCCO: THE LAST STAGE OF THE LONG TOUR. PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER IS SEEN TALKING TO MOHAMMED V, 
THE KING OF MOROCCO. 


reached on a Summit meeting next April in Paris with Mr. Khrushchev. 
When those talks ended he still had two visits—to Spain and Morocco. These 
he accomplished with great success before his return home. 
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A ROYAL DEPARTURE; A TREE IN PARIS; 
THE WEST: INDIES TOUR, AND OTHER ITEMS. 


(Left. 

PREHISTORIC BRACE- 
LETS PURCHASED BY 
THE MANCHESTER 





CUTTING A FAMI.- 
LIARLY-SHAPED 
CHRISTMAS CAKE: 
COLONEL SIR WILLIAM 
LEGGATT, AGENT- 

FOR Vic- 
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TORIA, AUSTRALIA, BEING ASSISTED BY NINETY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD PENSIONER, SGT. J. JONES, AT THE ROYAL 
HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. THE 1}-CWT. CAKE WAS DECORATED WITH PRODUCTS FROM THE VARIOUS STATES. 


THE QUEEN BEING GREETED AT LIVERPOOL STREET STATION AS SHE LEFT WITH PRINCE PHILIP, THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND PRINCESS ANNE FOR CHRISTMAS AT SANDRINGHAM. 
A Royal party, made up of the , Prince Mey Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret, 


the Prince of Wales and Princess ne, left for the 
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AN ANCIENT BUILDING TO BE TURNED INTO A MUSEUM: THE FINE 
OLD’ GUILD HALL AT CHIPPENHAM, WHICH IS 500 YEARS OLD. 
The Town Council of Chippenham, Wiltshire, who have long been 
debating the destiny of this Guild Hall—much older than the date 
and Loyalty "—have now decided to turn it 

adjoining property is to be demolished. 


later joined by other members of LEAVING FOR CHRISTMAS AT SANDRINGHAM: THE QUEEN MOTHER AND 
the Royal family. PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH THEIR PET DOGS, AT LIVERPOOL STREET. 


ristmas holidays at Sandringham on December 22. They were 


MR. PETER MAY, CAPTAIN OF THE MCC. CRICKET 

TEAM, TALKING WITH MR. CAMMIE SMITH AT THE 

RECEPTION HELD TO WELCOME THE PLAYERS WHEN 

THEY ARRIVED IN BARBADOS FOR THEIR WEST 
INDIES TOUR. 





to make a definite date 


Er Samadt ensctinge ett tae Khrushchev. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


(Left.) 

LEAVING FOR THE 
MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY : FARAH 
DIBAH, IN HER 
BEAUTIFUL GOWN, 
STEPPING UNDER THE 
KORAN HELD OUT BY 
HER MOTHER. TO THE 
LEFT IS THE BRIDE'S 
UNCLE, MOHAMMED 

ALI GHOTBI. 


.) 
RELEASING BIRDS 
FROM A CAGE, THUS 
SYMBOLISING THE 
THROWING AWAY OF 
EVIL. ACCORDING TO 
THE BRIDE’S UNCLE, 
IT WAS MISS FARAH 
DIBAH’S WEDDING 
DAY WISH TO SET 
FREE INNOCENT 

CAGED BIRDS. 


DESCENDING THE STAIRS OF HER MOTHER'S HOME IN 
TEHERAN: THE BRIDE LEAVING FOR THE WEDDING 
CEREMONY IN THE GREAT MARBLE PALACE. 


SIGNING THE REGISTER: THE BRIDE IS WATCHED BY 
AND OFFICIALS AS SHE WRITES HER NAME IN THE 
THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONY WAS BRIEF AND DIGNIFIED. WAY TO THE HALL OF MIRRORS. 


HER HUSBAND } 
ROYAL BOOK. {| 


AFTER HER ARRIVAL AT THE 
BRIDE, FOLLOWED BY HER BRIDESMAIDS, ON 





IN THE IVORY ROOM OF THE GOLESTAN PALACE: THE SCENE AT THE WEDDING BANQUET. TO THE RIGHT OF THE BRIDE IS THE SHAH’S BROTHER. 


TEHERAN, IRAN. 


The Shah of Iran and Miss Farah Dibah, the twenty-one-year-old art 
student, whom he met in Paris, were married in a simple but impressive 
cerernony in Teheran on December 21. The brief ceremony, conducted 
by the Imam of Teheran, Dr. Emami, took place in the magnificent Hall 
of Mirrors of the Imperial Marble Palace, which presented a dazzling scene 
when the a candelabra was lit. The bride, wemnatien a Dior anaes 


THE “MARRIAGE OF THE SHAH : A CEREMONY OF TRADITIONAL PERSIAN SPLENDOUR. 


gown, was attended by eight bridesmaids and two small pages. Verses 
from the Koran were intoned by the Imam, and the question, “Are you 
prepared to marry the King of Kings Mohammed Reza Pahlavi?" was 
asked three times, the bride replying ‘‘ Yes ’’ only to the third one, according 
to the ancient tradition. In the evening a reception for 1000 guests was 
held af the Golestan Palace. The honeymoon was to be nae by the Caspian. 





. ie 
MARBLE PALACE: THE 
HER 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD_II. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. AN ELECTRONIC “WATCH. 
DOG” FOR A GARDEN POOL: A SUBMERGED DEVICE, 
WHICH REACTS TO THE VIBRATIONS OF ANYTHING 
FALLING INTO THE WATER AND THEREUPON SOUNDS 
AN ALARM WHICH CAN BE PLACED TO SUIT THE 
ANXIOUS PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


ELIE 


WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S.A. MT. EISENHOWER, BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 


FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE PRESIDENT’S OWN 
PAINTINGS, HIS CHRISTMAS PRESENT THIS YEAR TO THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF. 


VIRGINIA, U.S.A. A GIANT'S PILLOW: OR, RATHER, A COLLAPSIBLE CONTAINER 
FOR 50,000 GALLONS OF MILITARY FUELS, MADE FROM NYLON COATED WITH SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER—A DEVICE DEVELOPED BY AND FOR THE U.S. ARMY. 


EN ROUTE FOR THE ANTARCTIC. THE DANISH SHIP KISTA 
DAN (1239 TONS), WHICH DID FINE SERVICE DURING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, LEFT ON DECEMBER 18 FROM SOUTH- 
AMPTON WITH 28 BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS, ON THEIR 
WAY TO A TOUR OF DUTY IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


HAIFA, ISRAEL. THE ISRAEL NAVY'S FIRST SUBMARINE, TAN. 
IN THE HAIFA PORT. THIS WAS ONE OF THOSE PURCHASED FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN OCTOBER 1958, 

AND WAS FORMERLY CALLED SPRINGER—OF “S” CLASS, AND OF 715 TONS STANDARD. 
8 EEE 


JANUARY 


ne ee 
WEST GERMANY. HOW TO TURN A TROLLEY-BUs IN 
A CONFINED SPACE: A TURNTABLE INSTALLED IN A VIL- 
LAGE NEAR WUPPERTAL, AS THE NEW TYPE OF TROLLEY- 
BUS WAS TOO LONG TO TURN ROUND IN THE NARROW 
VILLAGE STREET. THIS IS BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST 


WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S.A. IN HOMAGE FOR THE LAST CIVIL WAR SURVIVOR, WHO DIED 
ON DECEMBER 19, AGED 117: THE WHITE HOUSE FLAG FLYING AT HALF-MAST. 

On December 19, Mr. Walter Williams, said to be the last survivor of the American Civil War, 

died at home in Houston, Texas, aged reputedly 117. President Eisenhower, in Paris at -the 

time, called for all U.S. flags to be flown at half-mast in honour of all who fought in the Civil War. 


BEING HANDED OVER RECENTLY ; 


ee 
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BANGKOK, THAILAND. ONE THOUSAND GIRLS PERFORMING THE “LONG FINGER DANCE" { KUALA LUMPUR, FEDERATION OF MALAYA. WHERE THE PRIME 
AT THE OPENING OF THE SEAP GAMES. THEY WERE DIVIDED INTO SIX GROUPS TO SYMBOLISE THE { MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, MR. MENZIES, STAYED ON HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE 
NATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE GAMES-—-BURMA, LAOS, MALAYA, SINGAPORE, THAILAND AND VIET NAM. e% FEDERATION: THE VAST MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL MERLIN WHICH COMMANDS 


SS A PANORAMIC VIEW OF KUALA LUMPUR. 


~“ 


SQUAW VALLEY, CALI- SQUAW VALLEY, US. A. WHERE SKIERS WILL COMPETE IN THE 1960 
‘S.A. NOW ALMOST OLYMPICS: THE SKI-JUMPS, NOW COVERED WITH LONG-AWAITED SNOW 
a ~s VAST COVERED Snow has at last fallen at Squaw Valley, California, where the eighth 
SKATING-RINK BUILT FOR THE Winter Olympics are to be held from February 18 to 28. The Austrian 
trainer, Othmar Schneider, an ex-Olympic champion, stated with 

WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES. confidence that he ee & his ) Coney to remain supreme. 


LULUABOURG, BELGIAN CONGO. AN INCIDENT OF THE MILITARY EMERGENCY DUE TO INTER-TP'BAL WAR- 

stensietiapasiiidiiimtaianatinetimean FARE BETWEEN THE LULUA AND THE BALUBA TRIBES: CAPTURED LULUAS BEING GUARDED BY NATIVL ,OLDIERS 

Luluabourg, which King Baudouin is expected to visit soon after Christmas, has been the scene of inter-tribal warfare 

STANLEYVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO. KING BAUDOUIN OF THE between the Lulua and the Baluba tribes. A state of military emergency has been declared in the city and it has 
BELGIANS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO, WHICH HAS BEEN TORN WITH RIOTS. entynded to surrounding territory. Here are shown some captured Luluas under guard. 


; 


} 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD —IV. 


FLENSBURG, 
WEST GERMANY. 

A DANGEROUS TASK : 
SALVAGING GAS 
GRENADES, SCUTTLED 
IN THE WAR, FROM 
THE BALTIC. 


I*® April 1945 the Wehr- 

macht scuttled two ships 
loaded with about 100,000 
grenades containing the deadly 
nerve gas Tabun in the Baltic, 
off the German and Danish 
coasts. Since the gas grenades be : * : : 
have been lying in about 80 ft. . man if 
of water they have constituted : i and he 
a constant danger to the coastal ; on acco 
population and to ships’ crews. , { said to 
Preparations to salvage and i } Chis, i 
dump them elsewhere were be ae ee om ‘ interest 


i! inane _ 
started in 1954 and the costs, A DIVER TAKING PICTURES WITH AN UNDERWATER — ° 


which are [Continued below. CAMERA. ABOUT 100,000 GAS GRENADES WERE {| A GAS GRENADE BEING CLEANED ON BOARD AUGUST PETERS, A SHIP 
DUMPED IN THE BALTIC IN 1945 : SPECIALLY FITTED OUT FOR THE PURPOSE OF RAISING THE LETHAL HOARD narrati 
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BEFORE BEING CEMENTED INTO A STEEL BARREL: A GAS GRENADE BEING 
GIVEN A SALTWATER-PROOF PROTECTION. ; WERE CONSIGNED TO THE BALTIC BY THE WEHRMACHT IN 1945 
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ONE OF THE 6000 BARRELS THAT WILL CONTAIN THE GRENADES BEING FILLED TO neithe 
THE BRIM WITH CONCRETE. THEY WILL BE DUMPED IN THE ATLANTIC. this m 


As 
to fine 
Max I 


Continued.] estimated at 1.5 million D-marks, are being borne by the 

Federal German Republic. The 1500-ton freighter August Peters has 

been specially rebuilt for the task. The grenades are salvaged by two in the hold of August Peters until the time when they will be dumped 
divers and hauled on board. Then de-fusers clean them and apply a in the Atlantic at a depth of 12,000 ft., out of harm’s way. 
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. 
“ FOOTPRINTS I'' THE SEA.” By CAPTAIN AUGUSTUS AGAR, V.C., R.N.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


MID the exchange of thunderbolts now in 
<\ progress between the political and military 
\V.LP.s, it is a relief to turn to thé Autobiography 
of a British naval officer who is content to relate 
in sober language his experiences in two World 
Wars, and in the periods preceding and between 
them. Captain Agar prefaces his story with an 
:pology for any errors on the ground that he has 
had to rely entirely on his memory, since “ it was 
strictly against regulations in the Navy for an 
officer to keep a private diary on active service 
ashore or afloat.” He has certainly much to 
remember, for he first went to sea as a midship- 
man in the Prince of Wales in October 1905, 
and he was placed on the retired list in 1943 
on account of ill-health, so that his career may be 
said to cover the history of the modern Navy. 
fhis, indeed, is what gives the book a special 
interest, quite apart from the adventures of its 
author, who comes, it may be added, from County 
Kerry. He has a great gift of description, and his 
narrative never ceases to be extremely vivid. 


Not unnaturally in a work of this nature 
there are what may be 
described as highlights, 
and the earliest of them 
is Captain Agar’s service 
in the Baltic immedi- 
ately after the First 
World War when the 
British Governmentsent 
a squadron to these 
northern waters to safe- 
guard the newly-won 
independence of the 
Baltic States against the 
designs of Soviet Russia. 
It was then that Captain 
Agar won the Victoria 
Cross for his part in the 
sinking of the Russian 
cruiser Oleg, and his ac- 
count of this action, as 
well as of the establish- 
ment of contact with Sir 
Paul Dukesin Petrograd, 
is one of the best things 
in the book. The story 
may have been told 
before, but it has never 
been told so well, and 
it proves how very 
nearly Bolshevism was 
strangled at birth: had 
the timing been slightly 
better on one or two 
occasions the world 
might have been a very 
different place to-day. 


Captain Agar was 
at the London Naval 
Conference of 1930, and he pays an unexpected, 
though thoroughly deserved, tribute to Ramsay 
MacDonald, who has surely been denigrated long 
enough. Anyhow, the author gives it as his 
opinion that “‘ much praise is due to Ramsay 
MacDonald for iis handling of the various dele- 
gations (including our own).”” On the other hand, 
he is on much more disputable ground when he 
says of the Italian delegates that they “ had the 
loudest voices, talked the most nonsense, and 
whenever possible put a spoke in anyone’s wheel.”’ 
Grandi, in particular, he did not like, and he talks 
of his “‘ most aggressive swagger.’’ That is not 
the impression which he made on some of us 
who were present at the conference in one capacity 
or another, and it is in marked contrast with the 
recorded view of Sir John Wheeler-Bennett that 
the Italian statesman “ made himself deservedly 
popular during the London Conference of 1930.” 
Nevertheless, Captain Agar may well be right 
when he expresses the opinion that ‘‘ Great Britain 
lost a golden opportunity at this Conference by not 
pressing hard enough for the total abolition of 
submarines. . . . We were, however, too busy 
thinking in terms only of capital ships.’" It was 
neither the first nor the last occasion on which 
this mistake was made. 


As we approach the Second World War it is 
to find the author rightly enthusiastic about Sir 
Max Horton's handling of the Reserve Fleet: 


He galvanised things wherever he went—and he 
never spared himself. He achieved this not by bullying 
signals, petty Courts of Enquiry, and reams of office 
memoranda to which the poor old Reserve Fleet had 
been accustomed in years past; but by making and 
asking officers and men to think of their job and take 
a pride in it. Under him, officers forgot they had been 
passed over for promotion, and the men found other 
things to do besides holystone a piece of deck or clean 
the paintwork of a bulkhead. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that within six months the Reserve Fleet 
took on a new look and a new morale worthy of the 
best of the Navy. 


Naval historians have not always proved quite 
so appreciative. 


As for the war itself, Captain Agar gives a most 
interesting account of his plan for setting the 
German ships on fire in their own harbours by 
means of a modern adaptation of the fire-ship of 
earlier days. ‘* Operation Lucid,” as it was called, 
however, proved a failure, and it is a tribute to 
the author's humanity that he should be able to 
say that perhaps this was as well after all, “ first, 





ss — 


SURVIVORS FROM H.M.S. DORSETSHIRE, SUNK IN EIGHT MINUTES BY JAPANESE DIVE-BOMBERS. 
MAND AT THE TIME, AND DESCRIBES THE SCENE AS FOLLOWS: “I MUST HAVE BEEN PULLED UNDER, FOR WHEN I CAME TO I place was not evacuated 
WAS FLOATING IN HOT OIL, SOME OF WHICH HAD GOT INTO MY EYES AND EARS. 


APPALLING DIN ANL NOISE CAUSED BY THE BOMBING.” 


These illustrations from the book “ Footprints in the Sea” are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Evans Brothers Lid. 


because we might—and probably would—have 
lost half the crews of the fire-ships; and, secondly, 
because many German soldiers were spared 
the dreadful fate in perishing in flames.” 
Equally enthralling, though of a different 
nature, is his description of the destruction 
by. Japanese dive-bombers of H.M.S. Dorsetshire, 
of which he was in command: it could not 
have been better told, and he must indeed 
be a dull dog whose blood is not stirred by the 
telling. 


Yet when all is said and done, the real value of 
a book of this nature, written by a combatant 
officer of outstanding ability, lies not so much 
in the account of the events in which he played 
a part, as in his comments upon them. Captain 
Agar was not, like so many of those who have 
contributed to the literature of the Second World 
War, primarily a planner of cperations, but a 
participant in them, and at times he is very critical 
indeed: j 


Meanwhile, it was never fully realised, either in 
the Admiralty or Air Ministry, that we were failing 
to take advantage of our superiority at sea against 
an enemy who could not defend the large -coastline 
he had taken over. 


Many of us thought that the role of the 
Home Fleet should now be reversed and, instead 
of waiting for the German units to break out, 





EVERYTHING SEEMED SO QUIET AFTER THE 


we should be 
planning not 
one Vaasgo 
raid, but 
dozens all down 
the European 
seaboard in co- 
operation with 
our commando 
units.... Un- 
fortunately 
something was 
missing some- 
where. We 
failed to take 
full advantage 
of both these 
organisations, 
choosing in- 
stead to “ stay 
put” and 
remain on the 
defensive except 
for bomb-drop- 

















THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: CAPTAIN AUGUSTUS AGAR, 
vic., RN. 


The author joined the Royal Navy at 
the age of fourteen, in 1905, and was 
placed on the retired list because of ill- 
health in 1943. During that time he 
served though two world wars, and his 
ping efforts story includes descriptions of his Baltic 
against German _ experiences, where he won the V.C., his 
cities duties with the Royal Yacht, his numer- 
ous experiences in many 
world spheres, and the 
dramatic sinking of H.M.S. 
Dorsetshire, of which he was 
in command. His final as- 
ig was as C di 
President of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. He is 
shown here in retirement on 
his Hampshire strawberry 
farm. 





Captain Agar was 
not the only naval 
officer to hold these 
views. 


When he comes to 
consider the Far 
Eastern situation as a 
whole in the earlier 
part of the war, he is 
even more critical, and 
in particular he con- 
demns the decision to 
hold on to “ the useless 
bastion of Hong Kong ”’ 
as if nothing had hap- 
pened to isolate it: 


It was unthinkable 
that we could hold Hong 
Kong in July 1941, with 
the Japanese established 
in Saigon (Camranh 
— Bay), and without a 
CAPTAIN AGAR WAS IN CoM- BBritish Fleet; why the 
earlier and stripped of 
everything usable is be- 
yond normal comprehen- 
sion. Instead of this, 
our military and naval personnel were ordered to 
stay there to put up a defence from an impossible 
position, after which they had no option but to 
surrender meekly to an enemy who treated them with 
barbaric brutality 


The author also has some hard things to say 
about the attitude of the Colonial Office in pre- 
war days towards the West Indies, of which he 
has considerable knowledge, and he comments 
that “it seems that the policy at home was to 
keep these islands short of money until the last 
possible moment, before giving them a penny 
towards the cost of the help they needed so badly, 
and then only lest a question be asked in 
Parliament.” 


Enough has been said to show that Captain 
Agar is a shrewd observer as well as a man 
of action, but those who expect to find him 
critical of his colleagues will be disappointed; 
in this respect his book might be described 
as unique, for he has hardly a harsh word 
to say about anyone, in contradistincticen 
to many other Service writers, so that when 
he does pass judgment he commands the more 
respect. 

** Footprints in the Sea.” By Captain Augustus Agar, 
V.C., R.N. Tilustrated. (Evans; 30s.) 
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HOW SCIENTISTS UNDERSTAND THE UNIVERSE. 
X. THE MOTION OF CELESTIAL BODIES. 


By H. BONDI, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, London. 


© 1969. Tue I:tusrrateo Lowpox News & Sxercn Lrp. 


HE consequences of the law of gravitation are 

most readily studied in space. There gravita- 
tion appears in a simpler form than anywhere else. 
On the earth we know that various other forces 
always intervene and make it difficult to study 
gravitation in isolation. Thus the resistance of air 
to motion leads to light objects, like leaves, falling 
actually much more slowly than heavy objects like 
stones. For many centuries this obscured the law 
only discovered by Galileo that, in the absence of 
other forces such as the resistance of air, all bodies 
do in fact fall equally fast. Again, «hen, for 
example, the structure of stars is considered, 
gravitation undoubtedly is of the utmost impcri- 
ance. But other forces, such as gas pressure and 
the effects of radiation, have to be considered 
before any conclusions can be reached about the 
structure of the stars. It is only when we study 
the motion of bodies such as planets and satellites 
that we can be reasonably certain that no force 
other than gravitation is of much signifi- 
cance. What, then, does Newton’s Law of 
Gravitation say about the motion of celestial 
bodies ? First, as has been said already, the 
attraction of a spherical body is the same 
as that of a particle of the same mass at the 
centre of the sphere. If a body is not 
spherical, then the attraction outside is some- 
what different; but the difference between the 
actual attraction and that of the spherical 
body of the same mass diminishes rapidly as 
we go away from the body. The planets are 
so nearly spherical, and the distances between 
them are so large compared with their 
diameters, that we can treatthem as particles. 
Furthermore, caiculations are greatly simplified 
by the fact that the mass of the sun vastly 
exceeds the mass of any of the planets. Thus, 
though the different planets attract each other, 
the motion of each planet is in the main due 
to the sun alone, and the other planets cause 
only minor deviations from this. The moticn 
of a particle in the field of attraction of a 
massive body is easily shown to be a conic 
section—that is, an ellipse, a parabola, or 
a hyperbola, with the massive body at the 
focus. The ellipse is by far the most important 
of these, for it alone leads to a recurrence. A 
particle in a parabolic or hyperbolic path 
comes but once and then goes away for ever. 
Ellipses can be of many different shapes. 
They can be circular, or they may have very 
elongated shapes. It turns out that the planets 
in general follow very nearly circular orbits, 
ellipses that differ only by a little from a circle. 
If we want to consider the motion of planets 
not only under the influence of the sun, but 
also of each other, a problem of very great 
mathematical complexity is reached. The 
simplest of these, when we consider only two 
planets and the sun, leads to the celebrated 
problem of three bodies on which an enormous 
amount of mathematical ingenuity has been 
spent. It is clear that, in the general case when 
the three bodies have more or less equal masses, 
orbits of tremendous variety and complexity can 
arise; but no complete understanding of this prob- 
lem has been reached. Fortunately, this is not 
necessary in order to find the motion of the planets 
owing to the overwhelming mass of the sun, which 
exceeds that of Jupiter, the next heaviest body, 
by a factor of a thousand. In the difficult subject 
of celestial mechanics, one therefore starts from 
the simple elliptical orbits and then considers the 
minor deviations from these ellipses that are due 
to the other planets. Nevertheless, the discussion 
is of great mathematical complexity and length. 
Nowadays, modern electronic calculating machines 
are employed more and more to solve the problems 
arising. 

At this point, one of the major differences 
between Newton’s and Einstein’s theories of gravi- 
tation may be mentioned. If only the sun and one 
planet is considered, Newton’s theory leads to an 
ellipse; but Einstein’s theory does not lead quite 
to an ellipse. In each revolution the orbit is 
virtually the same as an ellipse; but the figure does 
not quite close; so that, over long periods, the 
ellipse is actually rotating about the sun. This 
effect had been noted in the case of the innermost 
planet, Mercury, well before the formulation of 
Einstein's theory of relativity. Since then, this 
relativistic effect has also been confirmed in the 
orbits of several other planets. This motion of 
the major axis of the ellipses of the planetary 
orbits is one of the main observational results that 


support Einstein's theory of gravitation rather 
than Newton's. 

Comets are also members of the Solar System. 
They, too, move in elliptic orbits; but theirs are 
mostly very far from circular. In particular, in 
the case of the so-called long-period comets, the 
ellipses are very greatly elongated. The problems 
of comets were discussed at length by Dr. Lyttleton 
in his articles. Next, consider the motion of 
satellites. A somewhat different problem arises 
here. For the moons of the various planets, in- 
cluding our own, are often so close to the planet 
itself, that the orbit is affected by the planet’s 
shape differing from a sphere. Thus, the motion 
of the moon about the earth is not a simple ellipse 
(although it is rather close to one) but an extremely 
complicated figure whose evaluation requires the 
most recondite form of mathematics. Owing, pre- 
sumably, to the rotation of the earth and the 
resulting centrifugal force, the earth is a some- 


IN FLIGHT OVER HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT: THE SECOND RUSSIAN EARTH 
SATELLITE—SEEN IN A RADIO PHOTOGRAPH 
SKY. ACCURATE OBSERVATION OF THE MOTION OF ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES 
ALLOWS CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN ABOUT THE EXACT FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH. THESE OBSERVATIONS AND THE CONCLUSIONS THAT CAN BE DRAWN 


FROM THEM ARE DISCUSSED IN THIS WEEK'S ARTICLE. 


what flattened sphere. It has a bulge round its 
equator. At first sight, this would not seem to be 
significant, the difference in the polar and equa- 
torial diameters of the earth being only a fraction 
of x per cent. Nevertheless, it has some effect 
on the motion of the moon, and is of tremendous 
importance for the motion of artificial satellites. 
If, for example, an orbit like that of the first 
Spuinik is considered, allowance must immedi- 
ately be made for the figure of the earth. If the 
earth were a sphere, then such a satellite would 
move in an elliptical orbit around the earth, and 
the plane of this orbit would be irrelevant. It 
would not matter whether the satellite circled about 
the equator of the earth, or went from North 
Pole to equator, or to South Pole and back, or 
along any intermediate inclination. Spuénik I, 
in fact, followed an orbit that took it up to 60 degs. 
North and 60 degs. South. On such an orbit the 
effect of the earth’s equatorial bulge is particularly 
marked. It causes the entire ellipse to rotate 
about the earth. Thus the orbit of the satellite 
will not be a fixed curve among the stars of the 
night sky but will gradually sweep across a whole 
band of the celestial sphere. 

In fact, the argument can be reversed. The 
exact figure of the earth is not easy to determine 
from the surface. Moreover, it does not tell us 
exactly what the earth’s gravitational field is like 
because this depends also on the distribution of 
density with depth. However, from studying the 
motion of artificial satellites, and in particular the 
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Sputnik and Vanguard satellites, it has become 
possible to find out much more about the figure of 
the earth and the variation of density with location 
than has ever been known before. When one con 
siders a natural satellite, one must allow for the 
fact that not only the planet, but the satellite, too, 
forms an extended body and not @ particle. Since 
the part of the satellite nearest the planet will 
experience the greatest attractive force, whereas 
the part furthest from the planet moves with the 
greatest speed in the orbit and so has the greatest 
centrifugal force, great strains and stresses are set 
up within a moon. In the case of our own moon, 
these strains and stresses have eventually led to 
the well-known fact that the moon always shows 
the same face to the earth. There is a slight 
wobble in the motion of the moon, as a result of 
which about four-sevenths of the surface of the 
moon have been known for a long time. The 
recent spectacular feat of Lunik III in photo- 
graphing the far side of the moon was justly 
celebrated as a great scientific achievement. 

If a moon came very close to a parent planet 
the strains and stresses set up in it might be so 
tremendous as to cause it to break up, and to 
form a cloud of dust. This is what has apparently 
happened to one or more moons of Saturn, and 
one presumes that the famous rings of Saturn 
have been formed in this way. In the course of 
time, the dust particles would collide with 
each other aud eventually this would make 
them go into circular orbits and so finally they 
will surround the planet completely in one 
plane. However, they would be disturbed in 
their motions by the other satellites of which 
Saturn in fact has a respectable number. It 
turns out that the existence of other satellites 
would lead to forbidden lanes in which none § 
of the dusty remains of the innermost satellite 
could orbit. In this way, we can account 
for the divisions between the rings of Saturn, 
the dark lanes that separate the circular 
rings. 

Shooting stars, or meteors, are a familiar 
phenomenon. They form a fine spectacle and, 
in recent years, have been studied more and 
more both by optical and by radio means. 
They are formed by particles that are usually 
quite small but enter the earth’s atmosphere 
at high speed and rapidly burn up, giving the 
well-known appearance of a fireball. Some 
swarms of meteors are periodic and recur every 
year. Others are sporadic. The recurring 
meteors clearly are members of our own Solar 
System. They have orbits around the sun 
that bring a group of them into the earth's 
atmosphere wherever the earth happens to 
be in its own motion about the sun at 
the right place. With sporadic meteors the 
situation is not quite so obvious. They may 
be members of the Solar System or they may 
come from further directions. Most of the 
members of the Solar System (though by no 
means the long period comets) move in the 
plane of the elliptic, or near it. It has been 
shown by patient observation that most, 
if not all, meteors also move more or less 
within this plane, which strongly indicates 
that they are members of our Solar System. 
However, another test concerns their 
velocities. Lf they are in elliptic orbits, their 
velocities cannot be greater than 26 miles per 
second. Even should they be moving directly 
opposed to the velocity of the earth in its orbit 
(which is 19 miles per second) the apparent velo- 
city cannot exceed 45 miles per second. On the 
other hand, if they came from outer space, their 
velocity would be bound to exceed 26 miles per 
second in their hyperbolic or parabolic orbits, and 
so a question of great interest is whether there 
are meteors whose velocity relative to the earth 
exceeds 45 miles per second. The indications are 
now pretty strong that there are no, or at most 
exceedingly few, such meteors. We have appar- 
ently no such visitors from outer space in our 
Solar System. 

Another problem of gravitational orbits con- 
cerns the motion of light. In our ordinary ex 
perience we regard light as something without 
mass; but in the more refined language of modern 
physics this statement is of doubtful validity. The 
question, therefore, arises of whether light, too, 
falls in a gravitational field just as material 
objects fall. Newton's theory gives no unambigu- 
ous answer to this. In it, either light is not 
affected at all by gravitation, or it may be affected, 
though by no more than to a certain extent 
which is very small indeed. Einstein’s theory 
gives an unequivocal answer to the question 
light does fall. However, as it moves so very fast, 
it falls but very little. This falling of light should 
become most marked in light coming very close 
to a very massive body. In our vicinity, this 
means a light ray going closely past the sun. 
According to Einstein's theory, (Continued opposite. 
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THE BENDING OF LIGHT. 





MOVEMENT IN SPACE: THE LAW OF GRAVITATION AND THE MOTION OF CELESTIAL BODIES. 


Continued.] a light ray just touching the sun’s surface should be deflected by 
the sun’s gravitational field through a small angle (a little less than two 


seconds of arc). According to Newton's theory the effect should be at most 
half that. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to observe such a minute 
deflection of a light ray. The only way we can hope to see it is by looking 
at stars past the sun, which is impossible in ordinary daylight. We must wait 
for an eclipse of the sun by the moon before there is any hope of observing this * 


effect. Even during an eclipse it does not get very dark. Accordingly it is 
impossible to see any but rather bright stars. Einstein's prediction can 
therefore be checked only on the rare occasions when, at the moment of an 
eclipse, bright stars happen to be near the direction to the sun. The effect 
is difficult to study even when circumstances are most favourable. The 
indications are much in favour of Einstein’s theory of relativity, but it 
would be premature to call the results conclusive. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of Professor Bondi 
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STORES AND SHRINES IN A RICH FARM-HOUSE. 
EXCAVATIONS AT GORTYNA—PART II. 


By Professer DORO LEVI, Director of the Phaistos and Gortyna Excavations. 


In our last issue Professor Doro Levi described 
one aspect of his recent excavations at Gortyna, 
not far from Phaistos—the discovery of a temple and 
votive depository of the earliest Hellenic times. Here 
he describes a rich farm-house—on something of the 
same scale as a Roman country villa-farm of 
Imperial times—but dating from Late Minoan times 
and probably meeting with destruction abow; 1400 B.C. 


N the other side, a farm-house of Minvan 
times (Fig. 4) was discovered by the Italian 
Archeological School in its 1958 campaign in the 
Gortyna plain, midway between the Acropolis 
and the chain of the Asterusi hills which form the 
southern limit of the Messara plain. When 
excavated the building revealed itself as a rich 
landowner's house and its most spacious rooms— 
placed on its north-west cormei—were found 
crowded with huge jars or 
pithoi, suitable for pre- 
serving the products of his 
land (Figs. 3, 5 and 7). The 
villa’s outer walls were built 
in the technique usual at the 
time of the Late-Minoan 
palaces, i.., with regular 
series of blocks or large 
stone slabs accurately cut 
on the outside but filled on 
the inner face with rubble 
and earth. One of the two 
largest store-rooms near the 
north-west corner of the 
villa was provided with two 
pillars to support the roof, 
and two large square stone 
basins set into the floor 
(Fig. 7). These have small 
central hollows where sedi- 
ment would collect, and 
were apparently used for 
settling the oil, since they 
were found full of a greasy, 
blackish soil; a similar basin 
was found in the store-room 
nearby. All around them 
a great amount of clearly 
recognisable broad beans 
and peas were found spread - 
on the ground from the sur- 
rounding fallen jars, crushed 
and burnt in the catas- 
trophe which destroyed the 
villa. In the centre of the 
south side of the building 
we recognised an open paved 
atrium, to which a narrow 


paved street of Minoan a 


style leads, suitable for the 
passage of carts, horses and 
perhaps the landowner’s 
“ palanquins.” 

It is likely that the 
living-rooms were placed on 
the upper floors. Of the 
ground floor, in fact, what 
space was not taken up by 
the store-rooms seems to 
have been used mostly for 
shrines. There were at least 


four or five in our building, FIG. 3. A NEW TECHNIQUE IN RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION : THE MINOAN FARM-HOUSE, WITH ITS GROUPS OF 
RESTORED PITHOI ROOFED OVER WITH PLASTIC AS A PROTECTION AGAINST FIERCE SUN AND TORRENTIAL RAINS. 


and therefore they may 
have been places of worship 
not only for the villa’s dwellers, but also for all the 
surrounding houses. These rooms were provided 
with the low benches—characteristic of the Minoan 
as well as of the sub-Minoan shrines—on which 
rested idols (which were often found in their 
original places), as well as ritual vessels and 
implements. Some of the clay idols were in all 
probability cult images, one of them (Fig. 11), 
about half a metre high, almost reaching the size 
of some of the largest of Minoan imagery; but 
along with them small figurines also were found, 
apparently worshippers’ offerings. On the bench 
of one such shrine were placed two stone vases, 
while near its corner on the ground rested one 
of the familiar articles of ritual furniture, i.c., 
a cylindrical “ snake tube” (Fig. 14), flanked on 
both sides by what seem to be ascending reptiles, 
perhaps representing the goddess’ snakes. These 
tubes are differently interpreted as libation vessels 
or vases for flowers to be offered to the goddess. 
Some such tubes bear other plastic decorations, 
such as the lively bull’s head which we see on 
one fragment (Fig. 13), or the small quadrupeds 
from another. In Fig. 6, we see another group of 
ritual furniture from the same shrine as it disclosed 





FIG. 1. A SMALL STONE-STEPPED ALTAR FROM ONE OF THE 

SHRINES IN THZ FARM-HOUSE, WHICH BEARS ON ITS SIDE A FEW 

INCISED MINOAN CHARACTERS AND THE DOUBLE HORNS OF THE 
MINOAN ZEUS. 


itself during the excavation, perhaps having 
fallen from the opposite bench. Besides fragments 
of large and small idols there is a large bowl, 
or fruit-stand, one of many discovered, the bottom 
of which must have been inserted into a wooden 
stand. Near this bench 2 rare male figure was still 
standing on its base (Fig. 15), its head having 
been unfortunately cut off by the plough, together 
with the upper part of the wall near which it was 
still leaning. This figure is particularly interesting 
because it provides us with perhaps the earliest 
representation of a warrior wearing a cuirass, a kind 
of armour never found before at a Minoan site, 
although it is often men- 
tioned in Homer (thoraz). 
Even more than the above 
photograph, Fig. 8 allows us to 
grasp the aspect of a Minoan 
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shrine, its idol and its ritual furniture having 
fallen from their benches and stands and being 
spread on the ground after the catastrophe which 
destroyed the whole building. The goddess’ idol 
lies with its face down, in the centre of the room 
we can recognise another wide bowl, in the two 
farther corners one more libation vessel and a 
small stone-stepped altar (Fig. 1), its borders 
incised with the double horns of the Minoan Zeus 
as well as with letters of Minoan writing. 

The idols of larger size (Figs. 9-11) present the 
well-known bell-shaped body, their forehead being 
crowned by a crenellated garland, above which 
rests what seems to be a nest of snakes; snakes 
actually creep around the arms of one of our 
goddesses (Fig. 11). But the bird as well was a 
sacred attribute of divinity, and a dove seems 
to be the bird resting on the cheek of the same 
goddess. On top of the idols’ heads, above the 
forehead, a variety of headdresses are seen, above 
all a kind of a striated mitre (Fig. 10). These head- 
dresses were evidently sometimes surrounded by 
double horns, doves, or peculiar palettes: these 
were found separately, but similar objects adorn 
the headdresses of already known Minoan idols, 





FIG. 2. A STRANGE CLAY PLAQUE, SHOWING 

STYLISED SPHINXES, WEARING CONICAL HELMETS, 

ON EITHER SIDE OF A PALM-TREE. THESE RECALL 
SIMILAR SPHINXES ON HITTITE SEALS. 


January 2, 1960 


und can be seen also on the fragment of one of our 
heads. The uplifted hands, in a kind of protective 
gesture, are also usual in Minoan religion, and they 
can be seen again on the relief image of a goddess, 
wearing the flounced gown, represented on two 
fragments of a clay plaque (Fig. 18). We may 
mention, by the way, still another pinay (Fig. 2) 
representing two strange heraldic sphinxes 
flanking a palm-tree, wearing conical helmets, 
recalling similar sphinxes on Hittite and other 
Anatolian seals. 

From among the other terracotta figurines we 
may mention a delicately carved head wearing— 
like other smaller figurines—a peculiar rigid 
square cap on the back of the neck, a vase in the 
shape of a human head, and the rough image of a 
pregnant woman, which we also find often within 
Minoan shrines. We have already mentioned a large 
number of smaller figurines, mostly of very rough 
workmanship, showing as features only a beaked 
nose between two disc-shaped eyes. Better model- 
ling and a more graceful 
attitude can be seen on 
a minor figure with a bell- 
shaped gown, putting her 
arms behind her back; other 
figurines rest the hands on 
their- sides or between the 
breasts, or lift a cup to their 
breasts. 

Similar relatively large- 
sized bell-shaped idols have 
been known so far only from 
the sanctuaries of Gazi and 
Karpha, the one belonging 
to the very end of Minoan 
civilisation (Late-Minoan III 
6 or c), and the other to the 
sub-Minoan age. According 
to a current classification a 
big pseudo-amphora, deco- 
rated with long hanging 
ribbons, a pattern thought 
to be a derivation from the 
stylised octopus, should also 
be dated to the advanced 
Late-Minoan III period. 
This vase was found on the 
threshold of one of our 
shrines. On the other hand, 
the big pithoi for storing 
food, as well as all the house- 
hold pottery found with 
them, should be assigned to 
a much earlier age, still 
during the time of the Late- 
Minoan palaces (Late- 
Minoan I). The pottery in- 
cludes (Figs. 16-17) big am- 
phoras, bridge-spouted jars, 
goblets and jugs (besides a 
number of diminutive offer- 
ing vases), and is rather 
monotonously decorated 
with running or loose spirals, 
dotted areas and rows of stiff 
branches. Running spirals 
may invade a whole section 
of a vase, ¢.g., the shoulders 
of the amphora, or practic- 
cally its whole surface, as 
can be seen on the fragment 
of a similar amphora. But 
most of our clay figurines 
also find close connections 
with similar idols from the 
Late-Minoan palaces, parti- 
cularly those of Phaistos and 
Haghia Triada. Therefore 
the suggestion that, after a 
first destruction of our villa 
at the end of the Late-Minoan I period, the shrines 
alone were rebuilt, is quite unacceptable. Large 
and small idols were found together on the same 
levels, and within the shrines fragments of the 
same potteries were found as those of the store- 
rooms, while not a single fragment of Mycenzan 
(or Late-Minoan III) wares has been found. The 
ruins themselves reveal how the whole building 
perished after a single catastrophe. We must con- 
clude that our bell-shaped idols provide us with 
the earliest examples of this type, to be dated— 
along with all the pottery of the villa—at the very 
end of the Minoan palatial era, i.e., towards 
1400 B.C. 

About sixty big pithoi have been restored and 
replaced in their original places. The ruins of the 
villa have’ been protected by a newly-devised 
system of roofing with plastic sheets (Figs. 3 and 7) 
to prevent devastation by the torrid heat, violent 
winds and torrential rains usual in Messara. This 
system provides a very light and transparent 
shelter, which doesn’t interrupt the view of the 
surrounding landscape. Thus for the first time 
we can catch the aspect of one of several known 
dwellings of a Minoan landlord. 
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RELIGION AND MATERIALISM—TWIN ASPECTS OF A MINOAN FARM-HOUSE. 


THE GROUND FLOOR SEEMS TO HAVE CONSISTED OF SHRINES AND STORE-ROOMS. ; 


FIG. 5. THE STORE-ROOMS OF THE FARM AS THEY WERE REVEALED BY EXCAVATION, FIG. 6. IN THE COURSE OF THE EXCAVATION THIS SHRINC WAS REVEALED; AND CAN BE SEEN 
{ WITH THEIR HUGE STORAGE PITHOI FOR HOLDING, APPARENTLY, OIL AND BEANS. HERE WITH THE FALLEN RITUAL VESSELS, STILL IN SITU. 


in kOe ASE, i 


N our last issue Professor Doro Levi described how he had for a while turned aside from his well- 
known excavations at Phaistos to investigate nearby Gortyna—which was previously thought 
to have no Minoan remains. In that first article he described his discovery of an early temple on 
the Gortyna acropolis which dated from that “ Dark Age” of the history of Greece, the period 
between the collapse of the Minoan and Mycenzan worlds and what is usually called the Proto- 
geometric period. But not far away from the Acropolis he also discovered the site which he describes 
on page 16 and which we illustrate here and on page 18—a rich Minoan farm-house. So splendid 
are the great palaces of Knossos and Phaistos that there is a natural inclination to think of Minoan 
life as an urban 
life centred on 
those palaces—a 
sort of Roi Soleil 
world of the 
Bronze Age—that 
a Minoan country- 
house farm comes 
as something of a 
surprise and a re- 
freshment. It is 
@ massive and ex- 
tensive affair. It 
seems clear that 
the living quarters 
were upstairs and 
that the ground 
floor was given 
over to extensive 
and well-equipped 
store-rooms and 
shrines of the 
snake-goddess. 
One is inevitably 
reminded of the 
villa-farms of 
Roman Britain, FIG. 8. ANOTHER SHRINE ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE FARM 
FIG. 7. THE SAME STORE-ROOM AFTER RESTORATION AND THE ERECTION OF PLASTIC with theircomfort- | IN THE FOREGROUND THE IDOL, A BELL-SHAPED SNAKE-GODDESS 
SHEET PROTECTION. IN THE CENTRE, A SQUARE STONE BASIN, USED FOR SETTLING O1L. 4} , able (and _ CENTRE: RITUAL VESSELS AND A “ LIBATION TUBE ” WITH SHAKES. 
prosperity. 
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SNAKE-GODDESSES FROM A MINOAN FARMHOUSE; AND A UNIQUE WARRIOR. 
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FIG. 9. ONE OF A NUMBER OF BELL-SHAPED SNAKE- FIG. 10. A FRAGMENTARY HEAD OF A SNAKE-GODDESS, WITH FIG. 11. THE BELL-SHAPED SNAKE-GODDESS, WITH 
GODDESS IDOLS, WITH A CRENELLATED HEAD-DRESS SNAKES APPEARING BELOW WHAT CAN BEST BE DESCRIBED SNAKES ON THE ARMS AND HEAD-DRESS AND, 
APPARENTLY SUPPORTING A NEST OF SNAKES. AS A STRIATED MITRE—A FAIRLY COMMON TYPE. APPARENTLY, A DOVE BESIDE HER RIGHT EAR. 
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CO this page we show some 
aspects of the goddess who 
was worshipped on the ground 
floor of the Minoan farmhouse 
whose discovery at Gortyna is 
described by Professor Doro Levi 
in his article on page 16. In 
general this goddess is most 
notable for her snake attributes; 
in her head-dress appears a nest 
of snakes, snakes twine round 
her_,arms, on that vessel which 
may be a “ libation tube” or a 
vase for flower offerings snakes 
ascend sides in symmetrical 
writhings; but as one of the 
images shows (Fig. 11), birds 
were also a sacred attribute, and 
it seems that it is a dove which 
is perched on the goddess’ cheek. 
Perhaps the most important 
statuette found, however, is that 
reproduced in Fig. 15, the head- 
less warrior in the cuirass. This 
is presumably the thorax men- 
tioned so often by Homer, but 
hitherto never found in any \ 
Minoan site; and this is most { 
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FIG. 12. A SMALL STONE OFFERING- FIG. 13. A BULL'S HEAD WHICH ORIGINALLY + FIG. 14. A FRAGMENTARY “ LIBATION 
TABLE IN THE FORM OF A COLUMN, , ADORNED A “ LIBATION TUBE " OF THE SAME TYPE ; TUBE " WITH SNAKE DECORATION THESE 
WHICH WAS FOUND IN ONE OF THE }{ AS THE OWE SHOWN IN FIG. 14. OTHER TUBES BORE , VESSELS WERE USED PERHAPS AS VASES. 
iq SHRINES. IT IS ABOUT 1} FT. HIGH. i SMALL QUADRUPEDS. a FOR OFFERING FLOWERS. 
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probably the earliest representa- 
tion known of this type of armour. 





















(Left and below.) 
FIGS. 16 AND 17. AN 
AMPHORA AND AN 
ELEGANT SMALL- 
FOOTED VASE, WITH 
A CHARACTERISTIC 
MINOAN DECORATION 
OF RUNNING SPIRALS, 
STRIPES AND DOTS. 
THE DECORATION OF 
MOST OF THE POT- 
TERY IS RATHER 











Left.) 
FIG. 15. POSSIBLY THE 
EARLIEST REPRE- 
SENTATION OF A 
WARRIOR WEARING 
A CUIRASS (OR 
THORAX), A KIND OF 
ARMOUR NEVER PRE- 
VIOUSLY FOUND ON A 
MINOAN SITE. THIS 
STATUETTE WAS 
FOUND UPRIGHT 
AND PRESUMABLY 
PLOUGHING REMOVED 
THE HEAD. 
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FIG. 18. A CLAY PLAQUE (IN TWO FRAGMENTS) SHOWING 


A GODDESS WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT AND THE SAME 
L ATTITUDE AS FIG. 9. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE TWO OUTER WINGS OF AN EARLY 16TH-CENTURY ALTARPIECE: MASTERPIECES 
BY MABUSE IN AN ENGLISH PRIVATE COLLECTION. (38% by 16 ins.) 


These two magnificent panels by the Flemish painter Mabuse (Jan Gossaert) (c. 1472-1533) were shown 
in public for *he first time in the great exhibition held in Manchester in 1957, ‘‘ European Old Masters.” 
The two richiy-dressed and demure figures are of St. Catherine (left) and St. Barbara (right). It is generally 
assumed that the panels form the outer wings of an altar triptych, but the central panel has not been 
traced. St. Catherine (of Alexandria) was beheaded—hence her sword; her reputation for learning is 
symbolised by the book she carries, while beneath her feet is a broken wheel. The traditional story is 
that this wheel, on which she was to have been broken, fell to pieces. St. Barbara’s peacock’s feather 
may be traced to the fact that when her father was scourging her, angels changed the rods to feathers. 
Little is known of Mabuse until at the age of about thirty-one his name appears as John of Hainault on 
a Guild register. He signed his early works Jennyn Gossart, but later adopted the Latin Ioannes Malbodius. 
Another variation in which he indulged—Jan de Waele (John the Walloon)—appears on the register 
of a Guild at Middelburg. These probably belong to an early period of Mabuse. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Lord Hesketh. 
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THE MOTORIST’S GATEWAY THE CONTINENT: HOW CARS DRI Vg BRI 


ys is the bustling scene at the 

Boulogne car terminal as seen 
by Terence Cuneo from the cradle 
of a crane swinging high above the 
port, as he made sketches for his 
original painting of cars streaming 
on and off British Railways’ cross- 
Channel car ferry Maid of Kent 
before she sailed back to Dover. 
The scene is typical, for throughout 


the year there are car-ferry services 
between Dover and Boulogne or 
Calais, or both—up to twenty 


crossings a day in the height of the 
summer season. In fact, the number 
of motorists crossing the Channel 
with their cars is now about 250,000 
a year. These figures and this 
service are the result of—simplicity. 
Going aboard any of the three 
modern drive-on, drive-off car ferries 
is like entering a first-class hotel 
after parking the car in the garege. 
On arrival at Dover you just drive 
over the ramp through the stern 
doors of the ship and drive off over 
the ramp at Boulogne or Calais. 
Motorists from the north can save 
the long drive down to Dover by 
taking car-sleeper trains which run 
on certain days of the week from 
Manchester, Newcastle and York 

the cars travelling in covered wagons, 
the motorists in sleeping cars. The 
Maid of Kent, brand new when she 
went into service in May last, is the 
pride of the British Railways’ cross- 
Channel fleet. She carries up to 
180 cars and 1000 passengers on 
each trip. With her on the Dover- 
Boulogne run is the Lord Warden 
(130 cars and 1000 passengers), 
which joined the fleet as a new ship 
in 1952. They are both fitted with 
Denny-Brown stabilisers. And sail- 
ing between Dover and Calais is 
French Railways’ Compiégne, an- 
other fine ship recently introduced. 
Like the Maid of Kent, she has 
garage space for 180 cars and 
accommodation for 1000 passengers. 
There are also ferry steamers be- 
tween Dover and Dunkirk capable 
of carrying up to sixty-five cars and 
their passengers. During the Chan- 
nel crossing passengers relax—over 
a meal in the excellent restaurant, 
with a quiet drink in the bar, or 
seated comfortably in the lounge or 
on the sundeck. Bookings are just 
as easy to make as the journeys. 
They are handled by principal travel 
agents, motoring organisations (in- 
cluding the A.A. and R.A.C.), or 
direct by the recently opened Conti- 
nental Car Ferry Centre at 52, Gros- 
venor Gardens, by Victoria Station, 
where, incidentally, the original of 
this lively oil-painting (8 ft. by 6 ft. 

is now hanging. 
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CAR FERRIES AT THE BOULOGNE TERMINAL. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE UNIQUE LYCURGUS CUP—A “CAGE-CUP” OF GLASS, ROMAN, OF THE 4TH CENTURY, 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM, HERE SEEN IN DIRECT LIGHT. 


WITH LIGHT SHINING THROUGH, THE CUP IS TRANSFORMED AND THE GLASS GLOWS 
A BRILLIANT RUBY, EXCEPT FOR THE BODY OF LYCURGUS, WHICH IS AMETHYST IN COLOUR. 


THIS FACE OF THE CUP, WHICH PORTRAYS DI SUS, SHOWS THE JADE-LIKE NATURE OF 1HE 
GLASS AND ALSO THE ALMOST COMPLETE UNDER-CUTTING OF THE RELIEF. 


THE CIRCUIT OF THE CUP COMPLETED: (LEFT) THE END OF DIONYSUS’ THYRSOS, A SATYR 
PELTING LYCURGUS, AND (EXTREME RIGHT) THE RECLINING FIGURE OF AMBROSIA 


THE CUP WHICH GLOWS WITH THE WINE GOD: THE UNIQUE LYCURGUS CUP—IN DIRECT AND TRANSMITTED LIGHT. 


Early last year this unique, beautiful and fascinating Roman glass cup 
was acquired by the British Museum from Lord Rothschild with the aid of 


a contribution of £2000 from the National Art-Collections Fund. It has 
recently been the subject of an exhaustive study by Professor J. M. C. Toynbee 
and Dr. D. B. Harden from the archzological, artistic and technological 
points of view. In spite of its jade-like appearance (in direct light) it is almost 
certainly of glass, but it has unique and irregular features. In direct light, 
as in the upper two plates, it is of an opaque greenish colour, with a yellowish 
patch, all of which lies on the body of Lycurgus; but when the light shines 
through the glass, it changes to a translucent ruby colour, the yellow patch 
showing amethyst. It is dated to the 4th or perhaps early 5th century A.D., 
and is most probably of Italian manufacture, though an Alexandrian origin 


is possible. The figured decoration is carved in the deepest relicf from the 


outer surface and is, in many places, 4 jour and held only to the body of the 
cup by small bridges of the glass. It originally must have had an openwork 
foot, and the silver-gilt mount is not original, probably dating from the 
17th century. Its diameter at the mouth is 5} ins. The subject is a mytho- 
logical one: the death of Lycurgus, King of the Edoni in Thrace, the notorious 
“‘ destroyer of the vines,”’ at the hand of a Bacchic rout. Lycurgus is shown 
with the vines already strangling him and attacked on one side by Pan, on 
the other by a satyr, while Dionysus, with his thyrsos, directs the attack. 
In the lower register is a panther, sacred to Dionysus, and the reclining figure 
of the nymph, Ambrosia. Although there is no authority for this suggestion, 
it is not difficult to imagine the cup being used in a Dionysiac ritual and a 
moment contrived when the dead jade glows suddenly with light and the cup 
is filled with the revivifying wine god. 


From colour photographs, specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News,” by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


ETL 








AN infinitesimally simall selection from the 
- treasures belonging to the nation is now to 
be seen in the Gallery of Oriental Art at the 
British Museum. These are things which are very 
rarely displayed, though, of course, anyone can 


FIG. 1. ALCONER, c. 1580: FROM THE EXHIBITION OF 

PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTINGS IN THE GALLERY OF ORIENTAL 

ART AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, DISCUSSED BY FRANK DAVIS 
ON THIS PAGE. 


study them at leisure on request, and the odds 
are that not one man in a thousand has any idea 
that, as a citizen and—I hope—an honest tax- 
payer, he is part-owner of such marvels. They 
are Persian miniatures from the 14th century A.D. 
down to only yesterday. 


The later ones have all the gauche pretentious- 
ness of the Victorian photograph of the 1850's, if 
one can imagine such a thing in slightly subdued 
but none the less glorious technicolour; one of 
them is of the Shah of, I think, about 1840, who 
looks as if he has taken a cheap excursion to 
Brighton and there, cnormous mustachios and 
all, has submitted himself to the professional 
attentions of a gifted Fox Talbot without being 
able to rid himself of his fear of assassination— 
and that, I assert, is high praise for the unknown 
painter. But one does not look for subtlety of 
characterisation in a convention based upon pure 
line; what matters is the pattern, which is what 
also matters in the illuminated manuscripts of 
Europe of the period. Not that there could have 
been any close contact; it is merely that both 
East and West seem to have looked at the world 
in a similar formal manner. Indeed, with the 
Dyson Perrins manuscript, the Apocalypse, fresh 
in my mind—it was sold recently at Sotheby’s and 
illustrated in the issue of December 12, page 851— 
| noticed a remarkable parallel between the 
miniatures in this superb example of 13th-century 
English work (painted at St. Albans about 1250) 
and those of a newly-acquired Persian poem on 
the Life of Alexander the Great which apparently 
dates from about 1400. 


The parallel is not one of style, for the two 
could scarcely differ more, but of an endearing 
conceit—that of having personages peeping in at 
the main action from the margin. In the St. Albans 
\pocalypse St. John looks in through a window 
at the marvels unfolding before him or puts his 
head round the frame. In the pages of the Persian 


PERSIAN MINIATURES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


book the artist is even subtler; by showing merely 
the tip of a lance and a horse’s head in the margin 
he gives the impression that the text (written, of 
course, in the most beautiful calligraphy and 
occupying the whole page) has been super- 
imposed above an elaborate battle scene. The 
effect is astonishing. I swear you hear the sound 
of the trumpets and the thunder of hooves. I 
am told that though it is not rare to find minia- 
tures overlapping into the margin, this particular 
conceit does not seem to have been repeated. 
The poem is shown in detached mounts in a 
separate case; its condition is described accurately 
as “sad,” but enough is left to demonstrate how 
sensitive was the tradition at that time. 


I have no doubt that the more one knows 
about Persian fable, legend and history, the more 
one can enjoy this kind of exhibition. It is no 
less refreshing to come to it steeped in colossal 
ignorance. What a charming fable, for example, 
is that of the bear who was anxious to do a man 
a good turn in thanks for favours received, saw a 
fly on the man’s face while he was sleeping and 
killed the fly by heaving a rock at it the size of 
a millstone ! And here is the Queen of Sheba (not 
so very unlike Lollobrigida) lying languorously on 
the ground; in attendance, the hoopoe, who carries 
her love-letters to King Solomon. I note also a 
delightful drawing which records a method of 
drawing attention to governmental misdeeds, not 
normally practised in Western countries. A great 
man is out hunting—a bad type who owns a 
bad type of dog; he meets a shepherd who registers 
disapproval by hanging up the dog by his front 
legs to a tree. Whether this more-than-Orientally 
tactful protest induced the prince to mend his 
ways we are not told. Will Mr. Gaitskell see this ? 
And has Mr. Macmillan a dog ? 


This is the first exhibition for two years to be 
devoted entirely to Persian miniatures. Nearly 
all are from the exquisite collection belonging to 
the Museum. One or two loans include a famous 
book of the 14th century belonging to the Royal 
(Asiatic Society—‘‘ A History of the World,” by 
Rashid Ud’ Din, open at the page illustrating the 
Death of Moses. This has a very Chinese appear- 
ance, to be explained by the fact that in the first 
half of the 14th century Persia was under Mongol 
rule—hence more than the normal contacts be- 
tween the Western and Eastern ends of Asia. 
Several other exhibits bear witness to this Mongol 
strain to a greater or lesser degree and it is un- 
commonly, interesting to browse around and try 
to distinguish between Iranian and Chinese 
influence. There is one case—that of a fable book 
copied at Shiraz in 1333—in which the figures are 
obviously Persian and the landscape as obviously 
Chinese. Another recent acquisition in addition 
to the poem about Alexander the Great is a 
manuscript of the Wonders of the World dated 
1503-4; rather old-fashioned work for the time, 
say the experts, but full of the most delightful 
drawings of both natural and unnatural creatures 


Nor, to come down once again to the late 
17th century, is it easy to forget a brilliant paint- 
ing of some Persian St. George struggling with a 
dragon. In this case, no effete and charming 
nonsense of a tent-pegging saint having a go at a 
poor dragon led on to the stage by a smug, long- 
nosed, long-legged young woman, as in Uccello’s 
picture in the National Gallery—a major enchant- 
ment if ever there was one—but a tough he-man 
wrestling with the monster barehanded (or has 
he just a dagger ?). Anyway, it is a tremendous 
fight, the outcome of which is by no means 
certain. But whereas at the British Museum one’s 


A MAN DEFENDING HIMSELF AGAINST A SAVAGE DOG: EXECUTED IN THE MID 17TH CENTURY, A FINE PIECE 
OF LINE DRAWING FROM THE SAME EXHIBITION. 


One particularly fine example of mid-16th- 
century splendour is of a Peri gracefully filling a 
cup for us in Paradise, her wings as glorious as 
those of a Sienese angel, but silhouetted not 
against gleaming gold but a maze of flowering 
branches and seated upon a carpet of similar 
design. To choose illustrations was uncommonly 
difficult, but the Falconer of Fig. 1 from about 
1580 shows what can be accomplished by an out- 
line or two, the features being of no importance, 
filled in by a little colour—the kind of elegant 
trick (if you like to call it a trick) which, as so 
many have pointed out since his death, Matisse 
practised with wonderful flexibility throughout his 
long life. The drawing of the man defending him- 
self against a savage dog—no colours—is from the 
middle of the 17th century, and again is a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished by means 
of great economy of line (Fig. 2). 


sympathies are all with the man, one leaves 
the National Gallery very sorry for the poor 
dragon. 


The exhibition is enlivened by the inclusion of 
some early pottery of the 13th century—that is, 
from a period from which no manuscripts have 
survived. As one makes a guess at classical Greek 
painting from the designs on Greek vases, so it is 
suggested one can obtain some clue to the style of 
work practised by the Persian book illustrators 
from this pottery. There are also examples of the 
later stoneware produced under Chinese influence 
and painted in underglaze blue—a selection in 
which the Persian styles of drawing can be com- 
pared with the drawings on paper immediately 
above them. Altogether a fascinating jewel- 
like show, part glowing colour, part exquisite 
calligraphy. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION: “ITALIAN ART AND BRITAIN.” 
CHARLES I AND OTHER EARLY COLLECTORS: SOME VENETIAN MASTERPIECES. 








“ $T. ANTHONY ABBOT PRESENTING A DONOR TO THE MADONNA AND CHILD,” BY PARIS BORDONE “THE MARTYRDOM AND LAST COMMUNION BY PAOLO VERONESE 
(1500-1571). (Canvas: 23} by 31} ins.) (Lent by Sir Thomas Barlow.) (1528-1588). 


ST. A 
by Miss Diana Bowes-Lyon.) 














“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN AS DAVID,” BY JACOPO 
TINTORETTO (1518-1594): FROM THE GREAT VENETIAN 
ROOM. (Canvas: 49} by 38} ins.) (Lent by Sir Kenneth Clark.) 


“SHEPHERD WITH A PIPE,” BY GIORGIONE (1478-1510): 
ONCE BELONGING TO KING CHARLES I. (Canvas: 
4 by 20 ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


“ A YOUNG MAN WITH A GLOVE,” BY GIORGIONE, OR TITIAN 
(1487/90.1576): A SUPERB PORTRAIT OF UNCERTAIN ATTRI- 
BUTION. (Canvas: 43| by 37 ins.) (Lent by the Earl of Halifax.) 





“ESTHER AND AHASUERUS,” BY TINTORETTO: AN UNFINISHED PAINTING ONCE OWNED BY 


KING CHARLES Il. (Canvas: 82 by 106 ins.) (Lent by her Majesty the Queen.) N 
\. pain j 


“ANGELICA AND THE HERMIT?”, BY TINTORETTO: DESCRIBED BY BERENSON AS 
The Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, “Italian Art and Britain,” is | 


“ ALLEGORICAL COUPLE IN A GARDEN.” (Canvas: 41 by 5! ins.) (Lent by the Marquess of Bath.) 


undoubtedly one of the largest and most important to be held since the 
war. Opening on Saturday, January 2, it remains open seven days a week 
until Sunday, March 6. The theme is an original and highly interesting 
one, which visitors will probably prefer to grasp before spending long hours 
trying to work it out from looking at the pictures themselves. It illustrates 
the collecting of Italian art by the British from the time of Charles I to 


the present day, and in doing so it places very gratifying emphasis on the 
present richness of British private collections. It is also fascinating to note 
the changes in taste that took place from generation to generation and 
from court to court. The first two galleries show works that were already 
in England before 1700, while the third contains an astonishingly fine col- 
lection of Venetian masterpieces of the High Renaissance, long a favourite 
period of Italian art to British collectors. 
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bed | THE APPEAL OF THE SOUTH: BRITISH 


“ ROMAN LAKE VIEW,” BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-1782): PROBABLY THE VILLA MEDIC! IN IMAGINARY 
SURROUNDINGS. 


(Canvas: 24) by 334 ins.) (Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch.) 


“THE ‘TRIBUNA’ OF THE UFFIZI, FLORENCE,” BY JOHANN ZOFFANY (1733-1810), WHO SPENT 
MUCH OF HIS LIFE IN ENGLAND. (Canvas: 47) by 59} ims.) (Lent by her Majesty the Queen.) 


“ VIEW OF THE COLOSSEUM,” BY SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE (1793-1865), THE PIONEER 
COLLECTOR, (Canvas: 20} by 25} ins.) (Lent by Colonel M. H. Grant.) 

What might be called a subsidiary theme of the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition is the artistic contact between Britain and Italy during the period 
1730 to about 1850. British travellers in Italy became much more numerous 
during this period. They were painted by eminent Italian artists of the day 
and brought back pictures which they had purchased there, to swell the already 
impressive collections built up over the previous century. The deep interest 
in Italian art which had grown up in Britain over those years was fostered by 
the presence of a number of important Italian painters, such as Canaletto, 
who came to work in England and found enthusiastic patrons there. The 
exiled Stuarts in Rome also patronised their own group of favourite artists. 


. THE ARCH OF TITUS AND THE FORUM ROMANUM,” 


PAINTERS IN ITALY—AT THE R.A. 


“ VIEW OF THE RIALTO, VENICE,” BY JAMES HOLLAND (1800.18 ONE OF HIS MAGNI- 
FICENT VENETIAN SERIES. (Canvas: 38] by 584 ins.) (Lent by Thos. Agnew and Sons, Ltd.) 


“THE ANNUAL GIRANDOLA, CASTEL S. ANGELO, ROME,” 
(1734-1797) 


BY JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY 
(Canvas: 55} by 68} ins.) (Lent by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): PAINTED 


FROM SKETCHES MADE IN 1819, (Canvas; 54} by 93 ins.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


It also became fashionable for British painters to go to Italy, especially to 
Rome, and to study, set up studios and sometimes to settle there. The pictures 
illustrated on this page show that some of the greatest British artists of this 
period were among them, and that they produced some of their finest canvases 
in Italy. The inclusion of Sir Charles Eastlake is partly for another reason. 
Fis paintings are so placed in the exhibition that one moves on from them 
into Gallery IX, where is hung an astonishing display of Primitives. Sir Charles 
held the newly-created post of Director of the National Gallery in 1855, and it 
was largely due to him that the nation now possesses such a great collection 
| of these early Italian masterpieces. But his taste was a rare one at the time 
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| THE RA. EXHIBITION: LATE MASTER- 


| PIECES AND RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


“ PIUS VI BLESSING THE VENETIAN CROWD,” BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793): ONE OF A 
SERIES ON THE POPE'S VISIT. (Canvas: 24} by 30} ins.) (Lent by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


“ BATTLE-PIECE,” BY SALVATOR ROSA (1615-1673): A PICTURE THAT CAME’TO ENGLAND NOT 
LONG AFTER IT WAS PAINTED. (Canvas: 37 by 60 ins.) (Lent by Earl Spencer.) 


“ ERMINIA AND THE SHEPHERDS,” BY GUARDI: ONE OF FIVE WORKS BY GUARDI WHICH ARE 
THE MOST RECENT IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS. (Canvas: 96 by 178 ins.) (Lent by Geoffrey Merton, Esq.) 


UITE a large number of important 17th- and 18th-century paintings from Italy 
have come into this country in relatively recent years. This period of 
Italian art has had rather a chequered history in Great Britain, where it became 
popular almost from the start, but then fell somewhat into disrepute during the 
19th century, partly due to the strong influence of Ruskin. But during the last 
half-century or so interest in late Italian art—particularly of the Venetian School— 
has strongly revived, so that while some of the finest examples in the exhibition 
have been in this country for almost all their lives (the Rosa illustrated above, 
for instance), others are very modern acquisitions. No better illustration of this 
latter point could be given than the Guardi “ Erminia and the Shepherds "— 
shown above—which, together with four others, was purchased only a few months 
ago, and illustrated in our issue of November 7 shortly after the announcement 
of the purchase. It is with these five huge, rich and marvellously decorative 
canvases that the main part of this exhibition closes, having given a pocket history 
of British collecting from Italy in a little over a dozen rooms. Two other rooms 
remain to be mentioned. These are the two devoted to drawings, and lack of 
space has made it impossible to illustrate them in this issue. © 4 


“THE MEETING OF ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA,” BY G. B. TIEPOLO 
(696.1770); RELATED TO A FRESCO IN THE PALAZZO LABIA, VENICE 
(Canvas: 26] by 15 ins.) (Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland.) 


! 
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“NOLI ME TANGERE,” BY ANTON RAPHAEL MENGS (1728-1779): COMMIS- 


SIOWED BY ALL SOULS IN 1769 AND RECENTLY CLEANED. (Panel: 116 by 
70 ins.) (Lent by All Souls College, Oxford.) 
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is evidence of 
the fact that 
the earliest Euro- 
pean gardens, and 
certainly the 
earliest English 
gardens, were made 
for the cultivation 
of di and 
culinary herbs, 
that the very word, which when used by 
covers a vast class of plants, to the 
gardener means herbs which are put into 
food to bring out, or improve, or subtilise its 
flavour. On the evidence of language, many of 
these herbs must have been introduced by the 
Romans for their villa d and 
naturalised at least in cultivation: that 
the modern English names bear witness 
to this would not be an adequate argument, 
for Latin names for plants or fruits have 
reached us and been adopted by way of 
the Italian or French vulgarisations. But 
the Anglo-Saxon names for quite a list of 
herbs are obviously corrupted Latin names: 
such are celendre for coliandrum, coriander; 
cerfille for choerophyllum, chervil; cymen, 
cuminum, cummin; finul, argon fennel; 
petersilie, petroselinum, parsley; ruda, ruta, 
rue. There are others; and the influence 
of Norman French is evident in the modi- 
fication of these Anglo-Saxon names back 
into a version often slightly nearer to the 
Latin, so that some of the herb names are 
now a sort of compromise between Anglo- 
Saxonised Latin and Gallicised Latin. One 
can not, of course, be sure that all plants 
for which good Anglo-Saxon names can be 
found were here before the 
Norman Conquest; nor even that the 
names are not Saxonised French rather 
than Saxonised Latin; for, from the 
oth century onwards, the great religious 
orders were circulating plants to all 
their houses for the maintenance of the 
monastic herbularis, so that many herbs 
must have reached us with their Latin 
names already corrupted by a language 
other than Anglo-Saxon. There is another 
interesting linguistic problem connected 
with herbs, which can best be expounded 
in an example borrowed from Alicia 
Amherst’s “History of Gardening in 
England.”” There are a number of herb 
names which are virtually the same in 
Old German and in Anglo-Saxon; ¢.g., 
for camomile, O.G. meghede, A.S. magede. 
It is possible that these names were 
cognates; but it is equally possible that 
since the Germans owed their Christianity 
to Saxon missionaries from England, 
they also owed their herbs, and the 
names for them, to the same benefactors. 














Since it is clearly desirable that a herb garden 
be close to the kitchen, so that the cook can step 
outside for a pinch or sprig of whatever she needs, 
our herb garden originally consisted of two borders, 
one each side of the path which led to the back 
door. That path, by the way, was 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 





HERBS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


I enjoy brick-laying, but do it very ill: despite 
the use of plumb-line; and spirit-levels, inex- 
plicable anfractuosities appear. I seem to use 
an immense quantity of mortar and, becoming 
impatient with the trowel, am apt to use my bare 
hands in awkward places, with peculiar results for 
their skin. However, in the case of the herb 
garden this amateurishness has had quite happy 
results, as it gives an impression of antiquity; 
and a pleasing unevenness seems to be the conse- 
quence of what the French call the insults of 
time, rather than my want of skill. 


Each of the slightly raised square beds is 
40 ins. square and each is devoted to varieties of 
one kind of herb: thus the mint-bed contains 
peppermint (Mentha piperita), pennyroyal (M. 
pulegium), spearmint (M. spicata), and M. rotundi- 
folia, for which I do not know an English name. 
The thyme bed contains not only the relatively 





PART OF MR. HYAMS’ HERB GARDEN, WITH ITS BRICK BAYS DEVOTED 
TO INDIVIDUAL KINDS. BESIDE THE TUB IS THE AMERICAN 
“ CARDINAL "’ VINE, FOR WHICH A PERGOLA WILL LATER BE BUILT. 


Photograph by Douglas Weaver. 


shrubby herb used 
in cooking, but also 
the repent decora- 
tive thymes, and 
lemon thyme. In 
one of the 

beds at the back is 
a young bay-tree 
which, after sulking 
for years, is now, 
after shifting, doing very well; and it is flanked by 
two common junipers grown from cuttings, mainly 
to “ frame "’ it in years to come, but partly because 
they have a right to be there, the berries of 
juniper being used—although not by us, owing 
to the oppressive laws against distilling under 
which we groan—for making gin. As we had 
more bricks than we needed for the herb 
garden proper, I continued the brick path 
completely round the back and one side of 
the house, so that it now seems to stand on 
a perron of brick. I left narrow beds against 
the house walls, and these have been 
planted with such wall-plants as passion- 
flower, clematis, wistaria, all too young to 
be effective yet; and with Sedum acre and 
species of pinks and thymes, to cover the soil. 











In addition to such perennial herbs as 
those already named and such obvious 
things as sage, chives, rue and winter- 
savoury, some annuals are sown, more for 
their prettiness than for use, such as 
marigold. And there are aromatics which 
serve no culinary purpose but are always 
worth having for the sweet scent of their 
foliage, such as lad’s love or, as some prefer 
to call it, old man. 


A difficulty which we have not altogether 
succeeded in overcoming is that, in our soil, 
all herbs tend to grow too large and rank. 
We have done our best to impoverish the 
soil: grit and ash and sand were mixed with 
it when the square beds were made. This 
has not answered. Still, whereas formerly 
the rank growth wasa serious inconvenience, 
and mint, for example, was apt to recolonise 
vast areas reclaimed every winter by 
ferocious deep-digging, the bricks have 
imposed some measure of restraint, and the 
crowded plants, by having to fight for their 
lives, are not quite so overgrown as they 
used to be. 


The young vine against the far wall, 
a south wall, is in the herb garden by good 
right, as anyone can confirm by reference 
to Gerarde. Nevertheless, it is expected 
to yield fruit and not simply to be used 
for its leaves, and it is, as far as I know, 
the only one of its kind in Britain—the 
American variety “ Cardinal,’’ which has conquered 
or is conquering many French markets. As it is liable 
to grow very large we plan to build a row of 
slender columns along the back of the herb garden 
—my own idea is to do it with 4-in. soil drains 
on a core of concrete—and so give the vine a 
pergola to grow on, while at the same time 
“* framing ’’ the herb garden from the 





a successful innovation of our own: 
having had the roof ly retiled, we 
had a great heap of broken tile: I cast 
the path in concrete poured into rough 
frames, and then set the tile like 
crazy paving in the concrete—anything 
to mitigate the ugliness of that useful 
and hideous material. But this original 
herb garden was never tidy and it was 


on the of 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 








very difficult to keep in good order. I 
happened, one day, to be in Canterbury Sul 
when demolition workers were pulling 
down a fine old Georgian house 
irreparably damaged by German air- 
raiders. I have a passion for good 
bricks, and bought a load on the spot, 
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lawn beyond it, or that lawn from 
# the herb garden. 


Certain herbs can very easily become 
a serious nuisance in the garden by the 
a readiness with which their numerous 
seeds germinate. We were forced to get 
rid of our balm plants for this reason. 
Some species produce a useful number 
of seedlings for replanting, without ever 
becoming troublesome: rue, forexample; 
we find a dozen or so rue seedlings 
about the garden in the course of a 
season, just as one is always finding 
asparagus seedlings within a mile of an 
asparagus bed. But the one which 


AAAS 

















without much idea what I would 12 menthe 6 months 6 ments is now established beyond hope of 
do with them.- (It was on the —_ 6 Se pase a .. - = A extermination as a weed in the garden, 
same occasion that I bought the growing in the orchard, the flower- 
great Georgian window which trans- ie soha -. 2 i garden, through cracks in the garage 
formed our greenhouse.) When the Great Britain and Eire z S 4 ; 4 . : “ ° floor, and in thousands in the channels 
bricks were delivered, my wife said, —_= - - (or $19.50) (or $10.50) (or $10.00) between the bricks, is the pretty borage, 

Build me a herb garden for USA. 72”, 5 3. so humble and discreet in other people’s 
my birthday present. I did so. Elsewhere sbroed ¢ gardens, but in ours developing into 








It took a whole winter. Not quite 
one-half of it is visible in the 
picture. 





STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


a huge, thick-stemmed, arrogant thing 
¢ scenting the whole garden with its 
2 Curious smell of cucumber. 
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HOVERCRAFT FLOWN BY PRINCE 
PHILIP; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


_-- 
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TONBRIDGE RURAL 

COUNCIL: THE FINE 

TUDOR HOUSE KNOWN 

AS THE “ OLD PALACE” 

THE BEAUTIFUL “OLD WORKHOUSE ” AT BRENCHLEY, KENT, WHICH IS TO BE RESTORED AT BRENCHLEY, KENT, 

WITH THE “OLD PALACE.” BOTH BUILDINGS HAVE TENANTS. SUPPOSED TO HAVE 

Two outstanding Tudor buildings—the other is shown to the right—have been bought S35EN BUILT IN THE 

at a total cost of £3700, and a further £18,000 will be spent on their restoration. They REIGN OF HENRY VII. 
are thought to have been built in the reign of Henry VII. 
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THE NOSE SECTION OF BRITAIN’S SHORT-HAUL JET AIRLINER, AIRCO 
D.H.121, UNDERGOING FATIGUE TESTS AT THE DE HAVILLAND WORKS. 
The major components of the D.H./2/ Continental jet airliner are 
now undergoing tests at the De Havilland works at Hatfield. In this 
picture the nose section had just completed its first aver test, 
in a water-tank, being subjected to a pressure of 11 Ib. per sq. in 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH STEP- 
PING FROM A SAUNDERS-ROE 
HOVERCRAFT WHICH HE HAD 
JUST PILOTED AT 45 M.P.H. OVER 
THE SOLENT. 
On December 18 the Duke of Edin- 
burgh flew a Saunders-Roe Hover- 
craft over the Solent to Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, with Mr. Peter. 
Lamb, chief test pilot of the Com- 


After returning to 
the slipway the Duke of Edinburgh 
saw work in progress on Black 

Knight, the British rocket. 


(Right.) 
THE COMMITTEE OF LONDON 
CLEARING BANKERS ACTUALLY 
IN SESSION: THE FIRST PICTURE 
EVER TO BE PUBLISHED. 
The Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers consists of the Chairmen 
of each of the eleven clearing 
. (From extreme left, going 
clockwise round the table) Sir 
Harold Bibby, Martins Bank; Sir 
Francis Glyn, Glyn, Mills and Co.; 
Sir Thomas Barlow, District 
Bank; Lord Pakenham, National 
Bank; 


Eric Carpenter, Williams Deacon's 
Bank. 
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HROUGHOUT each year I have the privilege, 
and something of a monopoly, of riding pet 
horses on this page. At least I can 
respond by giving up the page, for one week out 
of the fifty-two, to the experiences of readers who 
have something to tell. 

The British robin is_ traditionally a 
favourite on Christmas cards, so it is appro- 
priate to begin with it. The robin’s red breast 
may be a thing of beauty in our eyes, but it 
is an eternal challenge in the eyes of another 
robin. The robin, unlike most other birds, 
holds a territory for nearly the whole year 
through. Any other robin trespassing on that 
territory is challenged and driven out. The 
challenge takes the form of tilting the head 
until the beak points to the 
heavens, thus exposing the red 
breast to the full. To emphasize 
the red signal even more, the 
challenging robin moves its 
head from side to side in a way 
which is not only comic but 
unmistakable. 

Experiments have shown that 
the red breast is an automatic 
sign-stimulus. That is, when a 
robin sees red within its territory 
it raises its beak and waves its 
head from side to side. Even 
a patch of red feathers fixed on 
a wire and placed within its 
territory will cause it to go imto 
this odd display. Yet, when the 
robin takes a mate and the two 
of them share their territories, 
the cock robin is not for ever 
showing his red breast to his 
= one, so clearly something 

an automatic sign- 
pra is involved. 

Mrs. Stéphanie Ryder, of 
Godalming, tells me she occa- 
sionally wears a red coat. During 
the autumn of 1958 she fed two 
robins with mealworms. The 
two birds occupied adjacent terri- 
tories and she was able to 
recognise the two as individuals, 
each within its own territory 
The robins would take mealworms 
from the hand, yet, as Mrs. Ryder 
points out, 

it is a fact that they were definitely 
incensed at my adoption of male 
colouring [i.¢., the red coat] and each 
took a minute at least to posture 
before me before their greed over- 
came their habit and they took the 
mealworm. Since January one very 
strong robin has chased away my 
two hand-feeders and owns the 
whole territory. He is always fairly 

ive and haunts me for food 
but will never feed from my hand, 
so I cannot say that my red 
garment causes any more posturing 
than normal. 

Although Mrs. Ryder speaks 
of her red coat as a male colour- 
ing, it is also the colouring of 
the female robin, 
is no difference in plumage 
between the sexes. So there we 
have it: a male robin will dis- 
play aggressively at another within his territory. 
He will also display to a mere patch of 
feathers. He is prepared to live with a patch 
of red feathers if it is on the breast of his 
chosen mate, but he will draw the line at 
a red coat on a human benefactof even when it is 
accompanied by an offer of food. lI1e will also 
take the food, and then display again in 

ion before taking the next offering. And 
why is it that a robin does not display at red 
berries or red flowers growing within its 
territory? Robin redbreast must be a very 
mixed-up little avian, with much to make his 
life difficult, unless it is that he has 4 little 
more power of discrimination than we give him 
credit for. 

Can birds put two and two together, or are 
they doomed for ever to dance to the straight- 
forward tune of innate reactions? Here is a 
letter from Tanganyika: 


OTHER PEOPLE’S STORIES. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


We get visits at this time of year from the pied 
wagtail, although so far as I have observed they do not 
nest here. They hang about around the house always 
busy and always with a cheerful song. The veranda 
of the house is open and umwalled, but an arch over 
its outer edge carries a creeper. A few days ago I heard 
a disturbance on the veranda: a loud and excited 
twittering. I thought it might be the birds abusing 
a snake in the creeper, and on looking out saw the 
two wagtails hopping about and twittering. As soon 
as they saw me they flew off to the bird-bath and, 
alighting on its edge, commenced to twitter even more 
excitedly and to dance about. I found the bath was 


- ANSWERING WITH A LOUD “HALLO!” WHEN THE TELEPHONE RINGS: AN AFRICAN GREY PARROT IN FULL 
since there —yoicg. pR. BURTON ON THIS PAGE QUOTES FROM A LETTER DESCRIBING HOW ANOTHER OF THESE PARROTS 
IS KNOWN TO BARK AT TIRESOME SMALL BIRDS AS IF IT WERE A DOG. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


empty and went in to get a bucket of water and the 
excitement rose to a pitch when I approached, although 
the birds had not the courage te wait on the bird- 
bath but flew off and alighted on the ground 10 or 
20 yards away. As soon as I had filled the bath and 
removed myself the wagtails flew to the bath and 
commenced to drink with great enthusiasm. I leave 
you to draw whatever conclusions you wish from this 
account. 


Without trying to draw any conclusions from 
that letter I will follow it with another. This 
one is from Sussex: 


Last year my son brought home a young African 
grey parrot for a relation who had it in his garden a 
great deal during the summer. The bird was not very 
venturesome and seemed to prefer sitting in his cage 
with the door open or sitting on top of the cage. When 
we were visiting there one day the parrot was being 

plagued by small birds going into his cage and picking 
up bits, even though he was inside. At last he could 
bear it no longer and instead of chasing them away 








he barked loudly at them! Of course, he had learned 
this trick from the dog, but on this occasion the dog 
was not there, so obviously it was a case of association 
of ideas. 

Mrs. Barbara Holland, the writer of that last 
letter, may be correct in saying it was an associa- 
tion of ideas, but even if it was, the parrot solved 
a problem, and much of our assessment of animal 
intelligence is based on how well they solve 
problems. And having had my proper share of 
parrots, I can never be sure how much of their 
behaviour is coincidence and how much is con- 
sidered. Our parrot always answers the telephone. 
That is, when the bell rings she always says 
“Hallo”; but we have not yet trained her to 
come into the garden to tell us we are wanted on 

the telephone. 
There is, however, a dog that 


lives in South Africa that has J 


learned on its own to do so. 
Mrs. D. M. Lincoln, of Capetown, 
wrote: 


. a little wire-haired terrier 
of mine used to call me to the phone 
If I was in the garden and could 
not hear the bell, he would run 
towards me and then back to the 
house until I followed him, and 
came within hearing distance of the 
bell. The moment I picked up 
the phone he would rest from 
his exertions. 


There again we may call it 


association of ideas, coingjdence 
or considered behaviour, accord- 
ing to taste, so let us take the 
case told in a letter from a dental 
surgeon in Australia: 


Several years ago, when on a 
Sydney suburban railway station, 
two dogs of doubtful parentage 
were playing. They jumped down 
on to the tracks and ran across to 
the other platform. The larger one 
sprang up but the smaller one could 
not make it. Believe it or not, the 
larger fellow reached down and 
grabbed his smaller mate by the 
scruff of the neck and hauled him 
up on to the platform. 


The writer added: “ I ’m cer- 
tain that he at least can think.” 

Finally, two stories of gulls 
with positive ideas. The first, 
from Miss Evelyn Stephenson, 
tells of her taking morning coffee 
on the terrace of a café over- 
looking the sea at Budleigh 
Salterton. 
finished, a great black-backed gull 
took a spoon from one of the 
saucers, flew out to sea, almost 
out of sight, with it held horizon- 
tally in the beak, doubled back 
and alighted on the roof of the 
café. She reported the loss to 
the proprietress, who replied: 


“Oh, we are quite used to that. | 


He always brings the spoons 
back to the same place, and 
every week or so we collect per- 
haps half a dozen from a ledgé 


at the base of the chimney.’ 


The important thing, as Miss 
Stephenson pointed out, is that none of the other 
gulls gave chase. 

Gulls are notoriously robbers and pirates, but 
seldom are they so exclusive as the one described 
by Mr. G. Brittain, of Ashford, Kent, who sent a 
photograph of the railway yard where a crane is 
used to load and unload wheels all day. In this 
arid situation a gull has taken up its perch. 
Mr. Brittain and his mates put bread down for it, 
but “if another gull comes down, this one chases 
it off. Occasionally a bunch of them turns up 
and the gull leayes its perch to chase them off 


and doesn’t return until they have all gone. This gull” 


puts up with a lot of noise from the clanging of 
wheels and is not disturbed by the hoist of the crane 
goingibackwardsand forwardsas we load the wheels.”’ 

Mr. Brittain should try putting down some 
scraps of meat. He should find then that the gull 
will give a particular cry that will bring all the 
gulls to the spot from hundreds of yards around. 
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THE 


)ME NOTABLE PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK. 


A FORMER DEPUTY HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER IN CANADA: THE 
LATE MR. J. THOMSON. 

ames Thomson, who was 


64. After his retirement he was 
a Regional Officer for the in- 
formation services in Canada 


LEAVING THE BOLIVIAN EMBASSY TO PRESENT HISCREDENTIALS A 
TO THE QUEEN: H.E. SR. DON MANUEL BARRAU PELAEZ. 
His Excellency Sefior Don Manuel Barrau Peldez, seen leaving 
for Buckingham Palace with Major-General Sir Guy — = ve 
Jones, Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps, presented the Letters 

of Recall of his predecessor and his own Letters of Credence. . 


A NEW ATLANTIC COMMANDER: 
ADMIRAL ROBERT L. DENNISON, 
OF THE U.S. NAVY. 
Admiral Dennison, who has been 
appointed Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, by the North 
ee Council, has _ since 

February been Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. A 
specialist in submarines, he 


VICEROY, FOREIGN SECRETARY AND AMBAS- 
SADOR: THE LATE LORD HALIFAX. 
The Earl of Halifax died on December 23, 


House of Commons, held several Cabinet 

posts, was Ambassadér to Washington from 

1940 to 1946, and from 1933 was Chancel- 
lor of Oxford University. 


will 
succeed Admiral wae a“ a 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE-WINNER AND THE FIRST UNDER-FOUR-MINUTE 
MILER: MR. NOEL-BAKER AND DR. BANNISTER IN LONDON. 

4 luncheon was given by the United Nations Association on 
ember 14 in honour of Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (left), Labour M.P. 

for Derby South, who was recently awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Others who attended included Dr. Roger Bannister (right) and his 

wife. Mr. Noel-Baker has presented — to the Association. 


AT SANDRINGHAM. 


SEEN AT 116: MR. W. WILLIAMS, LAST SURVIVOR 


OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, WHO HAS DIED, 
AGED 117 
Mr. Walter Williams, of Houston, Texas, 
whose 117th birthday was reported in a previ- 
ous issue, died on December 19. When he was 
informed of his death President Eisenhower 
called for the Stars and Stripes to be flown at 
half-mast in honour of those who fought in 
the Civil War. 


BIRTHDAY PORTRAIT: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT, 
WHO CELEBRATED HER TWENTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY. WITH HER MOTHER AND HER BROTHERS, 
SHE JOINED THE REST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY FOR CHRISTMAS 
THIS PORTRAIT IS BY CECIL BEATON 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A DISTINGUISHED CAREER IN 
INDIA: THE LATE GENERAL 
SIR ROBERT CASSELS. 
General Sir Robert Archibald 
Cassels, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., D.S.O., 
who died, aged 83, on Dec. 23, 
was C.-in-C. in India from 1935 
to 1941. He was a Major-General 
at 43 and a General at 53. 
During the First World War he 
oe distinguished service in 

Mesopotamia. 


CRANWELL 


Cranwell, 


. 


S 


OF LONDON: 








A PROMINENT NAVAL LEADER: 
THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR CECIL 
HARCOURT. 

Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt, who 
died on December 19, aged 67, 
was Yr -~~4— at 
Hong Kong e Japanese 
surrender in 1945. “ie glared a 
large part in cleari e Axis 
forces from North sien and 
Sicily when he commanded a 
number of cruiser squadrons. 


WITH THE SWORD OF HONOUR PRESENTED TO HIM AT 
SENIOR UNDER-OFFICER T. C 
Senior Under-Officer T. C. Porteous was 
the Sword of Honour for the best cadet o 
at the Passing-Out Parade at the Roya! Air Force College, 

on December 15. 


PORTEOUS 
esented with 
No. 76 Entry 


THE {£2000 PRIZE-WINNING ROAD DESIGN FOR 14 SQUARE MILES 
THE WINNER, MR. J. A. PROUDLOVE (RIGHT) 


Mr. J. A. Proudlove, aged thirty-two, a lecturer in Civil Engineer- 
ing at Liverpool University, has won the competition for new 
road designs, organised by the Roads Campaign Council. Others 


here are, |. tor 


, the Mayor of Westminster, the Council Chairman 
and the Chairman of the Middlesex 


County Council. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 2: WEIRD CREATURE 
vary between 15,000 and 30,000, but it is generally agreed that there are) 


Fishes have a history of some 300,000,000 years, and in the process of evolution 
over that vast expanse of time they have exploited almost every way of living 


and assumed shapes as weird and ingenious as if they had come to life from 
the strangest nautical tales of Jules Verne or Jonathan Swift. Yet in spite 
of their 300,000,000 years, fishes were not the first backboned animals. There 
were forerunners, or “ fishlike ’’ creatures, whose remains are found in the 
Ordovician rocks laid down about 400,000,000 years ago. But from a relatively 
early date fishes somewhat as we know them to-day were numerous in the 
seas and the freshwaters. Estimates of the number of species living to-day 


SPOON -BEAKEO 
STURGEON 


“BEAK 16 & SENSITIVE 
OREAN OF FEELING. 


as many as all other backboned animals put together.. They occupy lakes, 
small ponds and rivers of all kinds—from mountain torrents to sluggish 
meandering rivers—while in the sea, their original home, they are found from 
the shores to ocean abysses. In short, they have occupied an almost infinite 
variety of watery niches, even to rivers underground. With such a long 
history behind them, and with such a vast volume of water in which to deploy, 
variety in shape and anatomy is not surprising. One glance at Mr. Neave 
Parker’s drawing here will give a good idea of the strange ways in which some 

Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.R 
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DEEP-SEA FISH. 


LASIOZNATHUS SAGE 
2 +. ee 


a 


of these creatures have become adapted to their particular needs. Most of these 
Shapes have an obvious utilitarian value, either in the search for food, as shown 
in the different shapes of eyes, or else in the getting of food, as shown in the 
Variety of mouths and jaws. Protective armour, too, has an obvious value— 
as in the trunk-fishes or porcupine fishes—and so have different methods of 
locomotion. These vary from changes in the shape of fins to their conversion 
into suckers to obtain free rides from other creatures, as in remora. Yet it 
must be admitted that some of the developments illustrated here are rather 
More lunatic, apparently without purpose. There is no obvious reason why, 


the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 
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THE SEA WHO RESEMBLE THE STRANGEST CREATIONS OF FICTION. 


for example, the catfish of the Nile should choose to swim upside-down, or 
the shrimp-fish swim vertically, unless we assume in living organisms an 
endeavour to “ try everything once.’’ This seeming urge to experiment with 
ways of living has led, among other things, to the conversion of a swim- 
bladder into lungs. This seems to have been the first step towards the conquest 
of land, and there are a few species, like the mud-skipper, that can spend 
varying lengths of time out of water. In fact, it was probably a particularly 
enterprising forbear, gifted with lungs and gills, who began the invasion of 
the land, first by the amphibians and later by the reptiles, birds and mammals. 
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THE WORLD OF 


‘“ VILLAINY !—Ho! let the door be 
locked: Treachery! Seek it out.” 
Again I have uttered the cry, and with some 
reason. At four successive plays I have been in 
the presence of villainy and treachery, knowing 
all the while, of course, that Good must triumph, 
but remaining more than a little worried about 
the incidental murder, kidnapping, piracy and 
sinister trimmings. 


¥ A PUZZLE”: A SCENE FROM THE NEW MURDER 

, “ ACLEAN KILL,” WHICH OPENED AT THE CRITERION 

TRE ON DECEMBER 15. MRS. TURVEY’S (DANDY NICHOLS) 

IS DISCOVERED—TO HER CONSTERNATION—BY SUPERIN- 

ENT MORLAND (ANDREW KEIR), WHILE MR. SCHOFIELD 

(HUGH LATIMER, CENTRE) AND MR. REESE (PETER COPLEY) 
LOOK ON. 


I had better begin with “A Clean Kill,” at 
the Criterion, a play that must leave any critic 
gagged. And, I hope, any playgoer. If a friend 
of yours, so-called, rises during the next week or 
so to explain just what happens during the third 
act at the Criterion Theatre, hear no more, but 
polish him off before disaster can spread. It is 
always a disaster if one knows what is going to 
happen at the end of a self-confessed puzgle play. 
“ A Clean Kill” is wholly a puzzle. Michael Gil- 
bert, its author, describes it with perfect candour 
as “a new murder mystery ”’; he is not pretending 
for half a minute that he is writing anything pro- 
foundly psychological, though in fact-there is more 
truth in his charac rawing than there is in 
many pretentious pieces that demand peremp- 
torily the higher cerebration, when, indeed, they 
are what Mrs. Maisie Madigan said the Dublin 
“ polis ” were, “ null and void.” 


I can say one or two without discomfort 
to the author. The vai ol “A Clean Kill,” 
who lives in Putney, is ripe to be murdered from 
the first. All of us accept that. She is a selfish 
alcoholic, and I ask only why that gentle chemist, 
her husband, ever married her. Sometimes a 
dramatist can not persuade us of the past of his 
characters. The wrong people have been married ; 
the wrong children have been born. It is possible 
to excuse this with the bromide that nothing is 
stranger than life; but nc bromide can satisfy me 
about many of the very curious things that can 
happen before a curtain rises upon Act I. 








Let me add rapidly that I do not blame Mr. 
Gilbert for anything in his people’s past. It would 
be unfair, for his puzzle is in the present. He 
shows to us what seems at first to be a cosily 
domestic board meeting in the Putney living- 
room, lets it explode into a furious quarrel, and 
then with agreeable speed disposes of the wife who 
has caused the explosion. I must add that the 
husband has invented a new cleaning fluid in 
the situated conveniently just behind the 
living-room; he and his wife are the principal 
shareholders in the company formed to exploit it. 
Here I might murmur that the laboratory itself 
could well have driven the wife to drink. It is 
separated from the living-room by a coloured 
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STILL MORE VILLAINY. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


glass partition that summons our fascinated 
horror. The clever designer, Hendrik Baker, had 
better walk disguised in Putney during the next 
year or so. 


Still, there we are. The woman is dead. Who 
is responsible? From that point my lips are 
sealed, my pen is bone-dry, my typewriter is 

ribbon-less. This is the puzzle you have to solve. 
I suggest that you will 
enjoy the exercise, for 
Mr. Gilbert has been extra- 
ordinarily ingenious and 
perfectly fair. The other 
people in the cast are 
the chemist himself 
(Peter Copley), charmingly 
matter of fact; his 
laboratory assistant 
(Rachel Roberts), his 
solicitor (Hugh Latimer), 
his domestic help (Dandy 
Nichols), and a pair of 
investigators of different 
brands (Garry Marsh 
and Andrew Keir). There 
is also a policeman, but 
you need not worry 
about him. All of these 
parts are most <= age | 
and loyally played, 
Alastair Sim has direc 
the entire business with 
the expert’s pleasure 


that—in a programme 


~ Si 
a: 
Aa. 


poner 2, 1910 


The appeal is almost entirely to the 
eye. One remembers the tones of Alan 
Wheatley and the singing voices of Ian Wallace and 
Doretta Morrow; but nobody has to sing or to sa 
anything that matters much—even though tly 
music is by Cole Porter—and Bob Monkhouse :« 
Aladdin has to rely upon his own amiability, and 
Ronald Shiner (as Twankey) upon the holiday 
humour of his audiétice. But, if there is hard! 
any fun, I believe that most children will | 
enchanted by the spectacle, as devised by Mr 
Sainthill and the director (Robert Helpmann)) 
It is worth going to the Coliseum to use your eyes/ 


Abanazar gets through some useful villainy— 
he is, as a rule, the one person in an “ Aladdin 
with real character—but his brand of cri 
must pale before that of Hook: Captain James 
Hook (Eton and Balliol). Split my infinitives |! 
Was there ever such a demon in more-or-less 
human shape? Richard Wordsworth, at the 
Scala, treats him, as he should be treated, as a 
piece of rich, damp cake, and glories in the pirate 
ship skirmish. But it is Peter Pan’s year, and 
have not been able to say that about some revivals, 
Julia Lockwood, direct, boyish, wistful, will never 
grow up: I hope she will play the part again i 
Barrie’s centenary year, 1960. 


Finally, Sir Rowland and Lady Macassar, 
who lead the villainy of “ Babes in the Wood.” 
They appear"to have been influenced by “ Mac- 
beth.’ The Players’ Theatre has an unexampled 
way with these resurrected pantomimes. This 
one, by Byron (H. J.), dating from 1859 and 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ A CLEAN KILL": THOSE DISCUSSING THE MARKETING OF THE NEW CLEANING FLUID ARE (L. TO R.) MRS. 
REESE (HELEN CHRISTIE), MR. SCHOFIELD (HUGH ‘ATIMER), ANN PATTEN (RACHEL ROBERTS) AND MR. REESE (PETER COPLEY). 
POISED WITH THE VACUUM-CLEANER IS MRS. TURVEY (DANDY NICHOLS). 


photograph—he bestows upon what seems to be 
an exceptionally fine cigar. 


After that, it is in some ways a relief to come 
to the plain, resolute, no-bones-about-it villainy 
of Abanazar in “ Aladdin "’ (Coliseum); Hook in 
“ Peter Pan " (Scala), and Sir Rowland and Lady 
Macassar in “Babes in the Wood” (Players’). 
One of these is familiar; two are less so, and a 
fourth has a way of changing his personality as he 
crops up through the years in various versions of 
the same legend. Begin with him. He is Abanazar, 
the magician in “ Aladdin,” acted with a gloating 
relish by Alan Wheatley, and spoken now in that 
actor’s darkly shining voicé that has too long been 
wasted upon nothing in particular. “ Aladdin,” 
in its new manifestation, is probably the most 
spectacular and artistic (words not as a rule 
synonymous) of any pantomime in our recollec- 
tion. I have a general vision of rose and crystal 
and flame and ice-green and azure, of lighted 
castles floating into the sky, of magical fruit trees 
pA below the earth, of processions and dances 

pageantry of a kind uncommon on the 
Coenen stage. 


refurbished in 1959 by Browning (Maurice), is full 
of the puns that convulsed audiences at the old 
Adelphi and can retain their effect beneath the 
Charing Cross arches. My favourite is when 
Lady Macassar—who at other times would have 
been at home in Inverness and Dunsinane—says 
to her husband: “‘ Why should the first post make 
my Rowland h’ill ?” 


Sir Rowland becomes finally a picture of 
remorse in kilts: Fred Stone is as happy with him 
as Hope Jackman is with his redoubtable wife 
(“A train of thought seems passing o’er that 
sleeper’), and Joan Sterndale Bennett with a 
nursery governess who made me understand the 
plight of Jame Eyre. The babes, Elvi Hale and 
John Rutland, are horrid wretches; they get most 
agreeably involved in a fairy wood pled by a 
Cockney cuckoo and a French lark. The whole 
affair is a lark, well managed by everyone con- 
cerned. And there is no need to lock the door to 
seek out villainy. It is there plainly before our 
eyes, mocking, gloating, supercharged villainy, 
even though the principals are allowed, surprisingly, 
to repent. 








illainy, 
singly, 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE THEATRE. i “CINDERELLA” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Ts Christmas, Margot Fonteyn is dancing Cinderella at Covent Garden. 
There will be a short season of twelve performances. The ballet, which 
— music by Serge Prokoviev and choreography by Frederick Ashton, was 

first produced at the Royal Opera House in 1948. It was the first full-length 
academic ballet to be composed by an English choreographer, and it has justly 
maintained its popularity. The story, of course, comes from Perrault’s famous 
original. One of the chief features of the ballet are the Ugly Sisters, played 
by Gerd Larsen and Rosemary Lindsay, who are seen here obviously in a better 
mood than usual with their step-sister. ‘‘ Cinderella '’ opened on December 23. 





A MOMENT IN THE SPECTACULAR VERSION OF “ ALADDIN” BY COLE PORTER AT THE COLISEUM; 
THE PRINCESS (DORETTA MORROW) WITH A FAN CHORUS. 





—. 











ws ; WITH HER BROOMSTICK AND IN TATTERS: MARGOT FONTEYN, WHO IS DANCING THE PART OF 
H CINDERELLA AT COVENT GARDEN FOR A SHORT SEASON 
“ HUMPTY DUMPTY ” AT THE LONDON PALLADIUM: A SCENE IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYMES 


WITH HUMPTY DUMPTY (HARRY SECOMBE) (ON RIGHT OF GROUP OF FIVE). 
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A SCENE FROM “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST” THAT OPENED AT THE ARTS THEATRE ON 
DECEMBER 23: THE BEAST (MICHAEL ATKINSON) TURNED INTO A PRINCE (CENTRE). 


OLE PORTER’S “ Aladdin "’ at the Coliseum has been greeted with whole- 
hearted delight for the splendour of its settings and costumes by Loudon 
Sainthill. Some purists have murmured at the abandonment of the old 
i Here we show the Princess charmingly played by Doretta 

the comedian and singer, is appearing in the title-rdle 


Morrow. Secembe, 
of “ Humpty Dumpty ” at the London Palladium. This year the Arts Theatre 


are performing “‘ Beauty and the Beast” under the direction of the author, 
Nicholas Stuart Grey. Here is the Beast turned into a Prince. | . ST LEER OT one —- = 
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YUGAT é you thik funny and why ? 
And is it a good idea to have 
humour served up to you in great 650- 
page slabs? The first question has, of 
course, aroused bitter and violent con- 

—sometimes I am not sure that 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


hero, on the last page—but that, the 
‘reviewers’ charter compels me not to 
reveal ! 
I had not read any of Mr. Mika 
Waltari's novels, but if they are 
anything like Toe TonGvuE oF Fire I feel 








it has not provided a psychological reason 
for some of our nastiest wars !—and there are 
many people who would rather be accused of 
grossly dishonourable conduct than of lacking a 
sense of humour. I can’t think why this should 
be. The French, with all respect to them, get 
along very nicely without a sense of humour at 
all; they prefer wit. The Germans seem to rub 
along without either. Is it only the Anglo-Saxons 
who make such a fetish of so intangible an asset ? 
Anyway, I simply will not take it from Miss 
Parker, who writes the introduction to 
THE Most or S. J. Peretman, that her hero 
“ stands alone in this day of humorists.” If she 
means that he is without peer or rival, then she 
is, I submit, displaying a singular lack of appre- 
ciation or a singularly restricted experience of 
such humorists as write in the English language. 
If she means that he is sui generis, then I do not 
think that she can have read much of the work 
of Mr. James Thurber, to which, in my view, that 
of Mr. Perelman bears distinct affinities. 

Moreover, Mr. Perelman overplays his gim- 
micks. In “ Acres and Pains,” which is here repro- 
duced in full, the reader gets very tired of the 
misadventures which can befall a townsman who 
takes to living in the country. Of course, there 
are plenty of excellent and striking phrases and 
images, all with that element of surprise which is 
the main stock-in-trade of all real humorists. 
“In less time than it takes to read ‘ Henry 
Esmond,’ the dishes are washed . . .”; “ I entered 
to find my wife in tears. She cried for six days 
and on the seventh created apple-butter’”’; “ It 
soon developed that we had both been reared in 
the country and shared a mutual love of wild 
flowers and jam. At the next stop, I persuaded 
her to accompany me to a wildflower-and-jam 
store where we could continue our chat. It was 
only after our fifth glass of jam . ‘se 

That is all very well, but Mr. Perelman ex- 
ploits his good ideas beyond what they will bear. 
His “ Cloudland Revisited" series, for instance, 
reverting to the books or the silent films of his 
youth and recollecting them in tranquillity, is 
good—especially for those who, like myself, re- 
member some of the same material—but over- 
plugged. And his short dialogue plays sometimes 
break into an American so corny that I cannot 
understand one line in twenty. Nevertheless, I 
enjoyed much of this book, and I will only add 
one word of advice to prospective readers: sip it, 
don’t gulp it. 

My friend Mr. R. W. Thompson describes 
himself in his autobiography as Boy 1n BLINKERs. 
That may have been true of his early days when 
he was playing about, not very effectively, on the 
Stock Exchange, but it certainly ceases to have 
any point when he broke away from the restricted 
life of the English middle classes and became first 
a cowboy in the Argentine Pampas, and then a 
“‘ jackeroo”’ in Australia. Like so many people 

who, if they are honest, would admit that they 
prefer civilisation and such;amenities as it has to 
offer to what are generically known as the “ back- 
woods,” I enjoy reading about the latter. I found 
in some book the other day—I am sorry that the 
reference escapes me—a reference to the brother 
of someone’s great-aunt who, having joined the 
South African Police, ‘endured many depriva- 
tions and discomforts, which ently im- 
paired his digestion.” There is nothing, as I can 
testify, wrong with Mr. Thompson’s digestion, 
which is, on the whole, sounder than my own. 
I can also testify to the truth of the story which 
he tells on page 77 about a card trick which he 
performed as my guest at Pratt’s before Lord 

That brilliant mind still remains 


Goddard. 
wrapped in mystification ! 

Now I propose to put in some remarks about 
novels, making a sandwich, as it were, of fiction 
and non-fiction, because the publishing houses are 
now sinking into a well-earned Christmas lethargy ! 
Historical novels are never as easy to get right as 
the layman might suppose. There is the difficulty 

because i marry 


Kinc’s Foor, by Margaret Campbell Barnes. 
This is based on the true story of Will Somers, 
Court jester to Henry VIII—not an enviable 
position. Mrs. Barnes is the only writer who 
refuses to blink the King’s vast catalogue of faults 
and crimes, and yet shows him to be fundamentally 
lovable and human. 

The second, and slightly less good, of these 
novels is Simon Date, by Neil Bell. This is 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH” H. WOOD, MSe 


E seem to be in an economical mood these 

days. Last week I set before you a problem 
which consisted of two kings only on an otherwise 
empty board and asked you to (among other things, 
admittedly) mate in one-fifth of a move. 

This week we are a little more generous; and 
indeed, the richness of the play is out of all 
Proportion to the sparseness of the settings. 

Our first position came about in a game between 
the famous grand master of a bygone guaeration— 
ogc ae ys ich, as I p 

P the iation) It seems almost 
wsteeable that within two moves he could reduce 

to imp , but he did. Can you 
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ra how ? 
Nremrtsovicn, Black, to play. 


v. Metenev, in which, again, two moves leave White 
helpless; two moves of the greatest brilliancy: 





White (to play and win). 

The answers? To the first, 1.... 
2. KxR, PxP, with twin threats of 3.... 
mate and 3.... Px R(Q)ch. 

To the second ? .. P-B7, 2. R-Kt8 (to 
answer 2.... P-B8&(Q) by 3. R-KB8&ch—his only 
resource). 2....B—Kt8! (for he can now answer 
3. R-KB8ch with 3....B-—B4) whilst if 3. Kx B, 
then 3....P-B8, queening with check. 


R-R8ch ! 
R-KRr 
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in Jeffery Earnol’s “ Amateur 
yed, if I remember, a prominent 


disinclined to do so. He shows us an un- 
happy little Finnish clerk, psychologically compelled 
to tell some stranger, once a day, that God has a 
message for him. His predicament is made worse by 
the fact that he does not really seem to believe in 
God. In the end he gets drunk with an old friend and 
a new one, and appears to — about some kind 
of miracle. Everyone talks a very, very great 
deal. Life in Finland must be odder than I thought 
it was. 

Nor can I be any more complimentary about 
Pierre Boulle’s SacriLeGE tn Mataya. Large 
industrial companies working overseas seem to be 
equally bureaucratic amd absurd whether they 
are British, French or American, but M. Boulle’s 

is altogether too much of a caricature. 
Perhaps that is why it has collected such a dreary 
crowd of people to conduct its establishments in 
Mala 


ya. 

The life-histories of great ships recur at regular 
intervals, and this week we have those of Nelson’s 
Victory and the modern Hood. Victory was laid 
down as a new “ first-rate” in 1759 and launched 
in 1765, so that by the date of Trafalgar she had 
seen considerable service. The whole story is told 
in H.M.S. Victory, by Kenneth Fenwick, in- 
cluding a detailed discussion of Nelson’s signal to 
the fleet, and of his death. Ernle Bradford’s 
Tue Micuty Hoop is more dramatic so far as the 
life and death of the battleship herself was con- 
cerned. She was, as so many of us still remember 
with shock and sorrow, blown up by the Bismarch’s 
guns in 1940, and there were only three survivors 
from her complement of 1415. It was one of the 
great tragedies of the last war, well retold in 
Mr. Bradford’s pages. 

I am not tnduly fond of goats, and I can’t 
make myself think that they become any more 
endearing if they are coloured blue. Nevertheless, 
I am assured that such animals exist, but they 
are rare and live in Idaho. They were discovered 
there by Michael Mason and his team, who tells 
the story in THz Witp Ass FrEE—his other dis- 
toveries being the wild ass of the Sudan and the 
red buffalo of the Sudan-Congo border. Many 
readers will enjoy his account of these pursuits of 

“ creatures curious, rare and wild.” 

With this book, though in a rather different 
category, we may place THE WATERFOWL OF THE 
Wor p, by Jean Delacour, illustrated by—whom 
would you expect ? (well done, Penelope: up to 
the top of the class!): Peter Scott. My only 
criticism was that 6 guineas seemed rather a lot 
to pay for a book containing only nineteen colour- 
plates—until I reached the charming picture of 
ducklings of all kinds facing page 140! No price 
could be too much for it. 

And I end by saluting WxHiTaKER’s ALMANACK, 
1960. The fact that this edition contains full 
details of the General Election of last October, 
with full particulars of Mr. Macmillan’s new 
Cabinet, seems to me to be a miracle of publishing. 
But these are miracles which we have long 
associated with the invaluable and perennial 

“ Whitaker’s.” 7 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Tue Most or S\_J. PERELMAN, introduced by 
Dorothy Parker. (Heinemann ; 25s.) 


Boy 1n Brinkers, by R. W. Thompson. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 21: A PINCH OF SALT. 





























AN UNFAMILIAR VIEW OF THE FAMILIAR: ORDINARY TABLE SALT MAGNIFIED ABOUT SIXTY TIMES. 


No one, even if he meditates seriously upon table salt, would suspect that the 
opaque white grains which he throws over his left shoulder or puts on his 
breakfast, really look like this. But if, convinced of the fact, he began to 
ponder the true nature of his porridge, started to suspect the pepper and have 
serious doubts about the marmalade, he might get into the dangerous 


metaphysical position of thinking nothing to be what it seems to be. Everything 
that from his childhood he had assumed to be true, every belief, every 
cherished fancy and every standard of truth, would crumble into nothing or 
be transformed into its opposite. He has only one method of reassuring 
himself, and that quite simply is: he should taste it. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—HILLMAN MINX DE LUXE WITH EASIDRIVE. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


L™ many other drivers for whom clutch pedal and gear-lever have long 

to hold any terrors, I admit that the early automatic trans- 
missions did not at first greatly appeal to me. They sometimes changed 
gear when I would not have done so, or they even changed-up when I would 
have changed down. 

Gradually, however, their characteristics and performance have been 
improved, and I have for some time now been a firm convert to automatic 
transmission, for it certainly takes much effort out of driving on crowded 
roads, and how many roads in England are not crowded in these days ? 

These remarks are by way of a preface, for the Hillman Minx de luxe 
submitted to me for trial was fitted with the Easidrive transmission. As 
such, it is noteworthy because it is a 1}-litre car with a fully automatic trans- 
mission, whereas hitherto only cars of 2 or 2} litres have been so equipped. 

The Easidrive has been under development for some years by S. Smith 
and Sons Ltd. and Rootes, and it has the advantage that it employs a 
conventional layshaft type of three-speed gear-box with only the normal 
frictional losses of that mechanism. The drive from the engine is not taken 
by an ordinary friction clutch, however, but through either one or the other 
of two magnetic powder couplings, the foremost of which drives through a 
solid mainshaft to the output shaft of the gear-box, thus giving direct drive 
or top gear. 

The second coupling drives through a tubular sleeve surrounding the 
mainshaft and through the 
constant mesh gears causes 
the layshaft to rotate. The 
layshaft carries first and 
second gear pinions which 
are in constant mesh with 
first and second speed gear- 
wheels, free to rotate on the 
mainshaft. Obviously by con- 
necting one or other of these 
gear-wheels to the mainshaft 
first or second speed can be 
obtained. 

The first speed gear-wheel 
on the mainshaft is coupled 
through a freewheel to a ring 
that can be locked to the 
mainshaft by a dog clutch 
operated by a manual selector 
lever, which also gives reverse 
by engaging the reverse gear- 
wheel keyed to the mainshaft 
with an idling gear driven 
by the layshaft—the usual 
reverse gear arrangement, in 
fact. 

Second gear is engaged 
when a solenoid-operated 
selector locks the second speed 
gear-wheel to the mainshaft. 
Both first and second gear 
trains are then in mesh, but 
the free-wheel allows the 
mainshaft to overspeed the 
first gear train. 

The magnetic powder couplings consist of an iron driving member attached 
to the crankshaft and rotating within a stationary iron member, with a small 
air gap between them. Within the driving member rotate the two iron 
driven members, with a small air gap between them and the driving member 
in which is a fine magnetic powder. In the stationary member there are 
two coils to which an electric current can be supplied, so that a magnetic 
flux flows through the iron members and through the magnetic powder, the 
particles of which are attracted between the driving and driven members. 
By varying the current to the coils the action of the couplings can be 
controlled. Only one coupling is in use at a time. 

These technicalities may seem somewhat complicated, but the transmission 
is so interesting that they are worth a little study. Add to them a governor 
sensitive to both road speed and throttle opening, and a control box, to 
make the changes of gear automatically. 

There are other technical points which need not be described in detail, 
such as taking current from the dynamo for starting from rest, the point 
being that as the engine is speeded up the dynamo voltage increases, thus 
giving a progressive action to the coupiings. This becomes apparent as soon 
as one starts to move off from rest, for the smoothness of the couplings is 
most impressive. It is quite impossible to ovtain any jerk or shock from 
them, however brutal one may be with the accelerator. 

The engine can only be started when the selector lever projecting on the 
left from below the steering wheels moved so that its indicator is at N, for 
neutral. This is the usual safety feature of automatic transmissions. On 
the Minx the selector lever has three other positions, 2, D, and R, 2 being a 
holding position for second gear, D the driving range, and R reverse, 2 and D 
being to the left of N on the indicator and R to the right, the lever having 
to be lifted over a safety stop to move it to R. 

Having started the engine one moves the selector to D. and leaves it 
there for ordinary driving. Depressing the accelerator causes the car to 
move off in first gear, and changes into second and then into top occur accord- 
ing to the degree of throttle opening. With a light throttle the change from 


A SMALL FAMILY CAR EQUIPPED WITH THE EASIDRIVE TRANSMISSION: THE HILLMAN MINX 

DE LUXE SALOON, WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS WEEK’S ARTICLE BY COLONEL CLEASE, WHO 

WRITES OF IT, “ FOR LONG THE MINX HAS BEEN DESERVEDLY POPULAR, AND THE JIIA VERSION 
WITH EASIDRIVE SHOULD ENHANCE ITS APPEAL.” (Price £627, plus £262 7s. 6d. P.T.) 


first to second takes place at about 10 m.p.h. and from second to top at 
about 25 m.p.h., but on full throttle the changes do not occur until speeds 
of 20 m.p.h. and 45 m.p.h. respectively are attained. 

Downward changes take place at slightly lower road speeds, this being 
deliberately arranged in order to avoid unwanted changes up and down 
when driving in traffic at about the upward change points, +.c., to avoid 
“ hunting ” of the transmission. But depressing the accelerator also provides 
downward changes, while releasing it induces upward changes, when the 
road speed is suitable for them to occur. The driver thus has quite a degree 
of command of the transmission. 

If position 2 is selected the second gear remains in action up to maximum 
engine speed, when about 58 m.p.h. is possible, giving useful acceleration for 
overtaking. The selection of second gear can be made at any road speed, 
but there will be no engagement until the speed drops to 45 m.p.h. Below 
45 m.p.h. a smooth change takes place because the throttle is opened 
automatically to adjust the engine speed. 

Technical improvements in this latest Minx have resulted in more power, 
56.5 b.h.p., without impairing the smooth running, and larger brakes give 
adequate stopping power without too high a pedal pressure. The steering 
has a good degree of understeer but is not very light at low speeds ; but with 
the fairly firm but comfortable suspension the car holds the road well and 
does not give rise to any anxiety when cornering briskly. 

Maximum speed is close on 
80 m.p.h. and cruising speed 
can be comfortably in the 
upper sixties. Acceleration 
from rest seemed to me to 
suffer initially from a slight 
delay, but even so 30 m.p.h. 
was reached in 7.7 secs., and 
60 m.p.h. in 24.7 secs., a 
feature of the gear-changes 
being that they take place 
under power. 

This Easidrive Minz appeals, 
therefore, to both inex- 
perienced and experienced 
drivers. It has been attrac- 
tively restyled and visibility 
has been improved by a deeper 
screen and wrap-round rear 
window and by slender screen 
pillars, but for my part I 
should certainly alter the 
position of the rear view 
mirror. 

The driving position is 
excellent, and the separate 
front bucket seats are well 
padded, comfortable and give 
good support. Instruments 
and controls are neatly 
grouped in the centre of the 
fascia, but I would prefer to 
have the speedometer on the 
right of the group instead of 
on the left. 

For long the Minx has been deservedly popular, and the 7//A version 
with Easidrive should enhance its appeal. Its basic price is {627 and purchase 
tax {262 7s. 6d., giving a total of £889 7s. 6d. 





MOTORING NOTES 
Britain will have 119 rally crews in the Monte Carlo Rally which takes 
place from January 18 to 25. Glasgow is the most popular starting-point 
for home entrants, seventy-six of them having chosen it, while seventeen 
will start from Paris and fourteen from Oslo. 


The importance of correct wheel alignment is often overlooked and the 
Dunlop Film Unit has accordingly produced a 154-minute film “ Align for 
Life,” which shows how misalignment can cause excessive tyre wear and 
how it can be diagnosed and treated. 


The Boulogne-Lyon and Paris-Avignon car-sleeper expresses of French 
Railways will run during 1960 as follows. From Boulogne from April 2 to 
May 7 and from October 4 to 8 on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
and from May tro to October 1 daily. From Lyon from April 3 to May 8 
and from October 5 to 9 on Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays, and from 
May 11 to October 2 daily. From Paris from June 24 to September 24 
six days a week, and from Avignon from June 25 to September 25 six days 
a week. During 1959 these services carried 18,100 cars and 55,000 passengers. 


Arrangements have been made between Jaguar Cars Inc., a subsidiary 
of Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry, and Leyland Motors Ltd., for the marketing 
in the U.S.A. of commercial vehicles manufactured by the latter company. 


An extensive survey carried out by the A.A. of selected through routes 
in twenty important centres throughout Britain, ranging from industrial 
cities to county towns, shows that street name-plates are for all practical 
purposes useless. In nearly 100 miles of road covered, 365 street name-plates 
were absent altogether and 126 were badly sited or in need of renovation. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES 35-40 ARE MISSING. 





